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AVANT-PROPOS 

As I was writing the Preface of my French text, La Classe en 
Franqais^ I thought I heard the teachers not yet initiated in 
direct teaching ask, at ahnost every line, for some additional 
explanations. They will find them in the present little volume. 
It contains, together with the method of using La Classe 
en Franqais and the justification of its program, a complete 
technique concerning the direct explanation of words, and a 
detailed description of the exercises by which they may be 
fixed in the memory. This, and more particularly, perhaps, 
such of the examples given as go to make up the language 
used in conducting^the class, will smooth my young colleagues' 
way. And I hope that, confident in their method and sure of 
success, they will see their pupils come joyfully to receive their 
teaching. 

E. G. 
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THE DIRECT METHOD OF 
TEACHING FRENCH 

CHAPTER I 

THE PRINCIPLES OF LANGUAGE TEACHING 
THE MATERNAL METHOD AND THE DIRECT METHOD 

The learning of a language is chiefly an affair of memory. 
The most effective way of teaching it will therefore be that 
which makes the strongest impression on the mind of the child, 
offers the highest interest so as the better to keep his attention, 
and introduces into the study the maximum of intelligent rep- 
etition. The direct method best fulfills these conditions. It 
consists in teaching the foreign language, without having re- 
course to translation, by assodating names^ at ^ace.JEith_the 
realities, and using known words to discover the meaning of a 
nevgLJ^ne, ^It is the way in which we learn our mother-tongue. 
is this maternal me thod applicable in the foreign language 
class where the time apportioned to it is so limited? There 
is no doubt of it. But, obviously, it must be systematized there^ 
according to strict rules which, leaving nothing to chance, do 
away with all groping about and obscurity. To the child learn- 
ing his mother-tongue most words long remain so many riddles. 
Left to his own observation and industry, it is but slowly that, 
through combinations of words infinitely varied and frequently 
heard, he arrives at understanding the meaning of grammat- 
ical terms and all those other words which do not denote 
sensible objects. The pupil in our class can make more rapid 
progress, for his task is considerably facilitated. He is taught 



THE PRINCIPLES OF LANGUAGE TEACHING 

iftily one word at a time, and j ais att>ention is c o n ce irtya ted- 
^npon it until hr hnri Tnactrred it. He is shown first the con- 
crete and particular words; then the abstract and general ones. 
There is opened before him, so to speak, the dictionary of the 
foreign language, in which the words are drawn up, not in 
alphabetical order, but in such a succession of meanings that 

Av^rjrjfw xxTnrt^ if if allnwc fsf if ^ ic /^^f^rt^^ Ky t he WOrds pre- 

viously learned . As to the framework of the language, thelBost 
ge ntle. fi;radafio n is used so that it is mere play for the pupil to 
go from one structure to another. In a word, order a»d clear- 
ness are superinduced upon the natural method. >^ 

Moreover, our teaching is addressed to pupils who have a 
wider experience, a greater capacity for attention, and more 
maturity of judgment than the child in the nursery, so that 
they can apprehend with more quickness and exactness the 
ideas concealed behind the foreign soimds. Besides, and this 
is not immaterial, are not these ideas already familiar to our • 
pupil? It is a question of calling them up, not of creating them. ^ 

It might be feared that direct teaching would not have the 
scope and solidity to be desired, for the reason that a classroom 
lacks the thousand circumstances of the child's home life, with 
its necessities which stimulate his will and its emotions which 
fix forever the meaning of words. This fear may be dismissed. 
Life in school is sufficiently varied and active to aflFord the 
realities with which to connect at once a fairly extensive vo- 
cabulary and all. the essentials of grammar. It is not necessa- 
rily cold, monotonous, and tiresome. It is easy for the teacher 
to diversify the woA in the classroom, and introduce into it 
pleasure and play. •^ 

I have long employed the direct method. I did not handle 
it well at the outset. Some time is required to make a skillful 
workman. But from the time when I knew how to make the 



THE MATERNAL AND THE DIRECT METHOD 

best of all its resources, I can say that it has never failed me 
in any way. It will be found applied in La Classe en Frangais. 
I will briefly outline its scheme of work, and then enlarge upon 
the details of its application, adding from time to time, in 
order to be as helpful as possiblCi some advice for the benefit 
of young teachers. 
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CHAPTER n 

THE PROGRAM OF « LA CLASSE EN FRAN5AIS," AND 
ITS JUSTIFICATION — VOCABULARY AND GRAMMAR 

Vocabulary. The first vocabulary to be taught by the direct 
method can evidently be only that which expresses things and 
life in the class. It is easy to guess what it is, and a glance 
thrown over it will suffice. The teacher names the classroom, 
the parts of the classroom and what it contains; he enumerates 
the scholars' things and mentions their use; he points out the 
color, the shape, the size, and the nature of the diflferent objects 
which surround him; he draws portraits of children, in which 
the parts of the body and the clothing are reviewed; he de- 
scribes gestures, attitudes, and actions; to the organs of the 
senses he joins sensations; he expresses the sentiments which 
spring naturally from the working of the class, his own and 
those of his pupils, and, as he goes onward, he gives utterance 
to his orders, his remarks, and his judgments, always expressed 
in the language taught. Needless to say, the teacher does not 
follow exactly the order indicated in the preceding sketch, does 
not seek to exhaust a class of words before going on to the next. 
All this vocabulary ceaselessly interpenetrates, in accordance 
with a logical conception not always apparent at first sight. 
The teacher needs, in building up this part of the foreign lan- 
guage which expresses the life of the class even from the 
earliest steps, a large variety of terms the choi ce of which is 
det ermme d by rpa fions ot mte^est^ f rpqiipf|f;y^ a nd utilit y, and 
is constaoi dv subord inated to gramma ticaLrequ irements. 
Jhittx life in school comes life out of it. The teacher calls it 
to mind by means of pictures, descriptions, and narratives, 
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VOCABULARY 

keeping within modest limits and insisting as yet only on the 
most frequent and indispensable words. After having taken 
note of the season and spoken of the weather he shows the 
home, describes the family round the hearth, goes into the 
dining-room and makes a pretty long pause before the table, 
then on into the living-room and the bedroom. He goes down 
into the street and stops before a few shops. Then he leaves 
the town and pays a short visit to the ploughman. When he 
has mentioned the means of locomotion, and put French money 
mto the hands of his pupil, he makes him pack his trunk and 
carries him off to Paris, knowing enough French now to get 
along without an interpreter, and able to increase rapidly and 
surely, in his foreign surroundings, the knowledge acquired at 
school. ^ 

In the book there will be found two classes of words which 
have not been mentioned above and which require separate ex- 
planation. The first, which refers to animals, might seem to 
be out of its place in the early lessons, since it does not apply 
to things in the classroom. But these pictures of animals have 
their utiUty. They are interesting subjects for the drawing 
lesson carried on in French; they provide an opportunity for 
insisting on a grammatical feature in the accompanying text, 
and at the same time give attractiveness to the work. The 
second is formed of memories of the war, and will be found 
toward the end of the book. These memories are not imma- 
terial. It seemed to me to be indispensable, since I was bring- 
ing my pupil to France, to present the French flag to his view, 
and forewarn him of the conversations and writings which for 
years will recall, perhaps more in France than elsewhere, the 
crisis through which the world has just passed. 

The book contains about fifteen hundred words. It may be 
thought that that is a rather large number. But I am certain 
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PROGRAM OF LA GLASSE EN FRANgAIS 

• that an average pupil can master them thorougjily in a year's 
study at the rate of five recitation periods a week, or in two 
years with correspondingly fewer periods. They come pretty 
thickly toward the end of the book, but the pupil is then 
capable of greater effort and he may concentrate almost 
exclusively on the study of the vocabulary, for he already 
knows the essentials of grammar. This rapid i^redominance 
of the vocabulary over the grammar is natural; the words 
i/in a language are infinite in number, whereas the forms of 
i/speech are relatively limited. In the first part of the book the 
words are sparingly introduced, for what is most important in 
the early lessons is not the teaching of a vocabulary, but that 
of sent ence-mou lds into which it will be easy, later on, to run 
the words as the need arises. 

Grammar. The teaching of grammatical words and of the 
structure of the sentence cannot be carried on in the order usu- 
ally assigned to them in grammars. We are not at all con- 
cerned about classifying grammatical terms and formulating, 
^ A priori^ grammatical rules. Grammaj cannot be placed before 
l/.language., JThe latter, which is absolutely unknown to the 
pupil, we must build up under his eyes, making choice of the 
most simple and essential forms of speech wherein the vocabu- 
lary and the grammar are intimately united to express the Ufe 
of the class. 

In this operation Jhe, conjugation, of the verb, which is the 
pivot of the sentence, calls first of all for the apglica^on of the 
^ class. */rhe imperative naturally takes the foremost place to 
express command or prohibition. Then comes the present 
indicative. Much time is given to it; is it not indeed neces- 
sary to describe the things one has before one's eyes, pass sen- 
tence upon the work and behavior of the pupils, in a word, ex- 
press every manifestation of the life of the class as it takes place? 
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GRAMMAR 

Next follows the present perfect, which, while denoting that 
the action is accomplished, expresses, so to speak, an actual 
reality. It is in this tense that the teacher formulates the 
numerous remarks he has to make on the work just done. Af- 
ter the present perfect it is the turn of the future, which form 
is necessary to appoint the task for the next day, and give 
warning to lazy and talkative pupils. Immedia tely afte r^^he 
fut ure is placed the verb alle r employed to express the near f u- 
ture; and care has been taken to bring in after the present per- 
fect, the present of the verb venir employed to express the past 
dose at hand; these two Gallicisms are constantly used in class. 
When the present indicative, the present perfect, and the future 
are thoroughly mastered, the imperfect and preterite are at- 
tacked. There is no need, for the moment, to insist upon the 
latter, which is not used in conversation, is met with only in 
narratives, and can always be replaced in French by the present 
perfect. The teacher, on the contrary, must lay stress upon the 
imperfect, so frequently employed to indicate that an action 
was going on at a given time, or was repeated in the past. There 
is no reason for not immediately joining the conditional to the 
imperfect, which, expressing an unfulfilled condition, calls for 
it at every moment. The endings of these two tenses, more- 
over, repeat each other, and appear diflScult to separate. It 
is almost impossible, too, even in the first year's study, not to 
teach the present subjunctive. It can and perhaps must be 
avoided for a certain time, so as not to complicate matters. 
But there comes a moment when it forces itself upon the teach- 
er's talk; furthermore, the forms of the subjunctive offer no 
great difficulty to the pupil when he has thoroughly learned 
the conjugation of. the verb in the indicative; little French chil- 
dren early master it, except in the case bf verbs with special 
^dicals in the subjunctive. The imperfect of the subjunctive 
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PROGRAM OF LA GLASSE EN FRANgAIS 

will evidently be neglected, as not belonging to conversational 
language. 

In teaching the conjugation, the teacher insists upon the 
inte rrogative ior m.'^lt laconic answer can always be given by 
a part of a sentence, by a " yes '' or a " no." But he who can- 
not unite in a question all the constituents of a complete sen- 
tence must remain dumb. At the beginning of the interrog- 
ative form, to multiply its uses, must be placed, early, the in- 
terrogative adjectives, pronouns, and adverbs: quiy que, qud, 
y woec quoi^ pourquoi, atl, quand, comment , combien. It is on ac- 
count of the vital importance of the interrogation that the 
book so frequently sets forth the texts in the form of dialogues, 
and requires the pupil, regularly, persistently, with every new 
tense, almost in every lesson, to put questions on sentences in 
which the diflferent circumstances of the action are brought 
out each in its turn. 

Together with the conjugation, and with equal insistence, 
the personal pronouns are taught. This is one of the diflBicul- 
ties which a class meets. The book will help to overcome it, 
as, for a great length of time, it gives preponderance to the per- 
sonal pronouns. It will be remarked that the study of the 
-Second person singular is postponed to the last lessons. It is a 
form of speech which does not enter into a dialogue between 
pupils and teachers in French schools. A foreigner perhaps 
never has occasion to use it; it is sufficient if he understands it. 
So it is quite unnecessary to bring in the tuUnement in the early 
lessons. 

The conj uga tion, the inte rrogati on, and the use_ofJJjfi-per- 
son al prono uns are the three cardinal points in the teaching 
of a language; they call for protracted eflfort on the part of the 
class, and only untiring repetition can give a thorough knowl- 
edge of them. 

8 
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GRAMMAR 

While they are being studied there are brought into thi 
sentence, little by little, so as to have time to acquire com- 
plete mastery over them: the articles, demonstratives, posses- 
sive adjectives and pronouns, numeral adjectives, the most 
usual indefinite words, among which is the pronoun on, which 
cannot be forgotten, since it is at every moment on the teacher's 
Ups, when, for instance, he points out the use of the different 
objects in the classroom, or remarks upon the behavior of his 
pupils. Has not the teacher, moreover, hung up on the wall a 
notice on which is to be read let an park frangais, and which 
thus constantly brings back to mind the importance of a word 
which is one of the essential features of the genius of the French 
language? 

Invariable words, too, cannot be left en masse to the end of 
the book, as in grammars. From the very outset the principal 
adverbs are needed, either to locate the action expressed by the 
verb or to mark its manner and intensity. Adverbs of quan- 
tity, in their different degrees, will reappear in the comparisons, 
which will be the object of attentive and prolonged study. The 
prepositions are present at every stage; they are subtle words, 
the correct use of which calls for long practice; that is why 
they will be found constantly brought into play in the exercises. 
And with the first prepositions the coordinating conjimctions 
ety ou, ni, mats, will of course be studied. 

When the pupil begins to handle simple propositions with 
certainty, the sentence is lengthened, but prudently and with 
great attention to clearness. The relative pronouns and sub- 
ordinating conjimctions become necessary at this stage. Stress 
will be laid on quand, si, comme, qiie, parce qtie. As for the 
relatives, no attempt will be made to teach them all at once. 
Donty for instance, may be left to the lessons at the end. 

The spelling of words, the plural or feminine of which is 
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PROGRAM OF LA GLASSE EN FRANgAIS 

formed in accordance with rules, is taught with constant care 
to avoid useless complications. No attempt is made to give 
all the exceptions a rule allows of. Only the words the pupil 
will use every day are taken into consideration. The feminine 
of turCy beniity malin does not interest us for the moment, any 
more than the plural of carnaval and chacai. The agreement 
of the adjective must obviously be insisted on, and even in 
this first year's work the rules for the agreement of the past 
participle may be given, but without putting to the pupils 
problems diflScult to solve. 

Such are the outlines of the grammatical " program " of £a 
Classe en Franqais; the Index gives it in detail. Curiously 
enough, this program — not taking into account orthographi- 
cal rules — corresponds exactly to the empirical, unconscious 
knowledge of the mechanism of his mother-tongue possessed 
by a seven-year-old Parisian, who does not as yet know how 
to read; and this is perhaps the best justification that can be 
given of it. This knowledge comprises all the child needs to 
speak a fluent and almost faultless language, whose syntax he 
is not to enlarge appreciably for about three years to come. 
Indeed he has at his command a more extensive vocabulary 
than that of the book, since it nimibers twenty-five hundred 
words or so. But it will be easy for the pupil in our French 
class, later on, to increase his vocabulary rapidly. In ac- 
quiring the PCQPntif^l cf|^|rfnrpj^ ^i tl^f> sPTifPTirP he haS gOt 

through the most necessary part of his task. 



CHAPTER in 

EXPLANATION OF WORDS; HOW TO FIX THEM BY USE^ 

I. Teaching of the vocabulary 

To get a pupil to understand a word is in general only a mo- 
ment's work. To fix it in his memory and enable him to use 
it with readiness and correctness requires, with time, the 
employment of divers oral and written exercises. I shall first 
show how to explain directly every kind of words and bring 
them up orally, over and over again. 

NOUNS 

I. CONCKETE NOUNS 

(A) The objects of the classroom. 

There are words, grammatical words, for instance, which 
recur constantly in the language used by the teacher in the 
conduct of his class; so they are easily remembered. There are 
others far less frequently employed, and many concrete words 
are to be counted among them. To get these words remem- 
bered one must first draw to them the amused attention of the 
pupil, and then take advantage of every opportunity one has 
of recalling them. 

I. Let us take the word botte for instance (lesson 9). To in- 
troduce some of the first words in an interesting manner, the 
teacher comes into the classroom with a box full of sweets. The 
word botte, moreover, represents an object belonging to the 
class. The pupils have boxes in their pockets, and their 
plumier is a box. 

It is taken for granted that all the words which the teacher 
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EXPLANATION OF WORDS 

is going to use have already been taught, and are known, except 
the new word boite. 

(a) Ceci est une boite; Jean, prenez un bonbon. 

(I close the box, and a few greedy f ellowsare disappointed.) 

(b) Pierre, prenez la boite; ouvrez la boite; fermez-la. 
Donnez-moi la boite. (Pierre is not pleased.) 

(c) Jean, venez ici. Prenez la boite; ouvrez-la et prenez 
un bonbon. Donnez un bonbon k Pierre, etc. 

(d) Qu'est ceci? — Une boite. (The whole class answers.) 

Let us bring in the word boite again: 

Lesson lo: 

Est-ce que ceci est une boite? — Qui. 

Pierre, venez ici. Ouvrez la boite; prenez un bonbon 
et donnez-le a Simon. Simon, dites merci. 

Lesson 12: 

Jean, dites-moi d'ouvrir la boite. — Jean : Ouvrez la boite. 

Dites-moi de donner un bonbon a Pierre. — Jean: Don- 
nez un bonbon a Pierre. 

Dites-moi de former la boite. — Jean: Fermez la boite. 

Lesson 14: 
Est-ce que cette boite-ci est a vous? 

Lesson 15: 

{a) Pierre, donnez la boite i Simon; dites-lui de Fouvrir; 

dites-lui de prendre un bonbon; dites-lui de fermer la 

boite. Simon, donnez-moi la boite. 

(b) Dites-moi de mettre la boite stu: la chaise. Dites-moi 
de prendre la boite et de Touvrir. — Prenez la boite et 
ouvrez-la. (This order is given by the whole class.) 

There will be a thousand opportunities of bringing the 
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CONCRETE NOUNS 

word boUe into play. When the word danSf for instance, is 
taught (lesson 19) : 

D y a quatre bonboHs dans ma botte. 
Mettez la plume dans la botte. 

Later on it will reappear in company with adjectives of 
color, shape, size, etc. : 

Votre botte est noire ; ma botte est verte. Quelle est la 
couleur d'une botte rouge? 

Voici une petite botte ; voili une grande botte. 

Un plumier est une longue botte oti on met ses plumes^ 
son porteplume, sa gomme, etc. 

Voici une botte qui est vide ; en voici une qui est pleine. 

This also will be said; 

Si vous avez une botte de plumes, montrez-la-moi. 
Combien y a-t-il de plumes dans votre botte? Comptez-les. 
Pas de bonbons aujourd'hui; j'ai perdu ma botte, etc. 

The word boUe is thus frequently brought up again in cur- 
rent sentences which may be varied ad infinitum; it will not 
be forgotten now. It is what I call giving the class the use of 
the word by means of conversation; is it not the best way of 
learning a language? 

II. Let us now take an object which does not lend itself to 
all the play so easy to imagine in the case of a box, an eraser, 
for instance (lesson 48), and let us consider the different 
methods of introducing the word to the class. 

{a) Firsia mihod : The sum mary proce ss: the object is named 
when shown. 

Voici une gomme. 

(5) Seco nd meth od: The neg ative proce ss : before naming the 
objfet one says what it is not. 

13 
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EXPLANATION OF WORDS 

Ceci n^est pas un portephuhe ; ceci n'est pas un crayoni 
ni une bille, ni un bonbon. 

(This is true, and the class smiles; needless to say, the 
y^ords crayon, biUe, etc., have already been learned.) 

Ceci est • • , une gommei 

(The word gomme bursts on the ears which were im- 
patiently waiting for it.) 

(c) Th ird fnet hod: The mi srepresen^ Q^iYf (^^ Tltt^/^yl^llc^ prr>/^- 
ess: one sajrs that the object is what it is not, and the 
false name given to it is known to be such by the pupils. 

Void une montre. 

(This is said seriously, if one likes; after a second's 
hesitation the whole class shouts: « Non, Monsieur I ») 

Void une bilie. — Non, Monsieur I 

C'est im gftteau. 

(The pupils laugh and protest more energetically.) 

Non, ce n'est pas un giteau, c'est une gomme. 

The summary process must not always be employed, espe- 
dally at first. It must often be replaced by the negative pro- 
cess and the misrepresentative one, which, by amusing the 
pupils, hold their attention better, and allow, at the same 
time, a few old words to be recalled. 

There is a sentence in which it must not be forgotten to bring 
in the word gomme: On efface une tache avec une gomme. 
This indication of the use of the object would alone suffice 
to suggest the meaning of the word, but this must not exempt 
one from assodating it directly with the object. The fore- 
going sentence will be frequently repeated; the pupil will be 
accustomed to answer the following questions, and put them 
himself: 
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Avec quo! efface-t-oti une tache? 
Que f ait-on avec ime gomme? 

The word gomme will reappear later on, in connection with 
the adjectives 6pais, mince; dur, mou, etc., and when the colors 
are reviewed. The teacher will also recall it in the following 
sentences: 

Prenez votre gomme et effacez cette tache. 
Jean a fait une tache ; pretez-lui votre gomme. 
II y a des taches dans votre cahier; vous n'avez pas de 
gomme? 

When the words requisite for the purpose have been learned, 
all the pupil's things must be described and their uses indi- 
cated. Such sentences as the following, in which the words 
call for one another, should in particular be repeated very 
often ; 

Une plume sert i icriie. — Avec une rdgle on tire des 
lignes. — C'est dans votre sac que vous mettez vos affaires. 
— Je siche mon 6criture avec du papier buvardi etc. 

The words which designate the different parts of the class- 
room must also be brought into sentences frequently heard. 
It would be making a mistake to try to fix them in the memory 
of the pupils by means of dry, iminteresting enumerations. 
It is not enough to say: Voici la porte, voiUl la fendtre; void 
le plancher ; and go on. It is by reiterated, natural use, such ^ 
as takes place in the case of the child learning his mother- 
tongue, that the teacher can settle well in the pupils' heads the 
najnes of all the things about them. So he will often say: 

Jean» venez i mon bureau. — Louis, allez essuyer le 
tableau. — Pierre, la porte est ouverte ; vous n'avez pas 
f erm£ la porte ; allez la f ermer. — Jules, ne regardez pas 
la fenStre; regardez-moi; — Le idancher n'est pas propre; 
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il y a du papier sur le plancher. Paul, ramassez le papier 
qui est sous vos pieds; il ne faut pas jeter de papier sur le 
plancher. 

The foregoing remarks apply equally to the vocabulary 
designating the clothing and the parts of the body: 

Ne mettez pas votre chapeau ici. — Votre col est debou- 
tonn6. — Vous n'avez pas bross£ votre habiti il y a des taches 
sur votre manche. — U manque un bouton i votre gilet. 

Otez les mains de vos poches et croisez les bras. — Ne 
mettez pas votre doigt dans votre nez. — Vos ongles sont 
sales. — Mettez les mains derriere le dos. — D ne faut pas 
remuer les pieds. — Levez la tete. — Ecoutez-moi de vos 
deux oreilles. — Si vous voulez bien prononcer, il ne faut 
pas fermer la bouche. — Vous corrigez mal, avez-vous vos 
yeuz dans votre poche? etc. 

It is needless to say that no attempt is made, during this first 
year, to bring in the names of all the parts of the body; we must 
confine ourselves, first of all, to those which we have often 
occasion to use in class. 

(B) Names of things which do not belong to the classroom. 

There are two ways of teaching the names of things which 
are not to be found in the classroom : pictorial representation, 

and definition. 

* 

I. Pi ctorial Representa tion: © 

The book contains many illustrations intended, for the^^ 
most part, to serve the purposes of this pictorial teaching : ^ 
people and animals, the home with its principal rooms, a fire ^ 
being lighted, a breakfast being served, a comer in a garden, ^ 
a ploughman in a field, a village, the street and means of lo-/ 
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comotion, etc. There are objects mentioned in the book which 
are not represented in it by a picture. The teacher may draw 
such himself. He should know how to draw a little. The 
teacher proceeds with a picture in the same way as with the ob- 
ject visible in the classroom, describing it with all the details of 
which the words already learned allow.- Should he draw a 
hammer on the blackboard, he will say, after having separately 
explained the words se servir de, clou, partie, instrument, utile 
(lesson 109) : Void un marteau. Un marteau sert k enf oncer 
des clous. (He pretends to hammer in a nail,) Voici la tete 
du marteau; voici le manche. C'est le manche qu'on tient 
k la main. (He grasps in his hand the handle of an imaginary 
hammer.) C'est avec la tete du marteau qu'on frappe sur le 
clou qu'on veut enfoncer. D faut faire attention, et ne pas 
f rapper sur ses doigts. La tete du marteau est en fer; le 
manche est gen^ralement en bois. Dans presque toutes les 
maisons il y a un marteau; on a souvent besoin d'enf oncer 
des clous. Un marteau est un instrument tres utile. 

Xhen come many questions: A quo! sert un marteau? Com- 
ment s'appelle la partie du marteau qu'on tient a la main? Si 
on ne fait pas attention, sur quoi frappe-t-on? Avez-vous 
quelquef ois enf once des clous avec un marteau? A-t*on sou- 
vent besoin d'un marteau? Un marteau est-il un instrument 
utile? Est-ce que la tete d'lm marteau est en bois? Qui veut 
venir dessiner un marteau? 

Then a pupil is called upon to give the description again, and 
put questions to his school-fellows. It is easy to see that these 
\ oral descriptions, these dialogues, have a greater pedagogical 

value than translation exercises, which are lifeless in compari- 
son. 

If we have to describe a picture in the book representing 
some scene, it is preferable, before having the books opened, 
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to explain first all the new words that are to enter into the de- 
j scription, by means of drawi ngs on the black board, e xamp les^ 
/ defimtigns, and mi mic gest ures. This is more lively, more in- 



teresting, and the pupils follow you better. Let us take lesson 
99 , the picture of which represents a rainy day. The teacher says ; 
Ici le plafond est au-dessus de nous; quand nous sommes de« 
hors c'est le del qui est au-dessus de nos tStes. You show the 
pupils the sky, saying whether it is blue or gray. Aimez-vous 
le del quand il est bleu? If the sun cannot be seen, a sky is 
quickly sketched on the blackboard with clouds and the sun 
beside the clouds: Quelle est la couleur des nuages? Voyez- 
vous le soleil? The word pluie is next to be explained. If the 
teacher has not his umbrella in the classroom, he will draw one 
on the blackboard. Then he can say: Quand le ciel est bleu, 
quand il n'y a pas de nuages au ciel, je ne prends pas mon 
parapluie pour venir en classe. Je ne prends mon parapluie 
que si la pluie tombe. En sortant de la maison, j'ouvre mon 
parapluie et la pluie ne tombe pas sur moi, elle tombe sur mon 
parapluie. Quand il pleut (>>» quand la pluie tombe), on dit 
qu'il fait mauvais temps; quand le ciel est bleu on dit qu'il 
fait beau temps. Quel temps f ait-il aujourd'hui? Est-ce qu'il 
fait beau temps? 

The words feuille and vent are in this lesson. The teacher 
brings into the classroom the leaf of a tree, or else draws one 
on the blackboard. Let us explain the word vent: Les nuages 
ne restent pas k la mSme place; c'est le vent qui les pousse. 
Quand le vent souffle les feuilles des arbres remuent. Quand 
le vent est trds fort il fait tomber les feuilles, et Parbre aussi 
quelquefois. The noise of the wind may also be imitated. 
There remains the word contre. To get this word understood, 
I lean against the wall, then against the desk, describing my 
attitude. Then I add: Quand il pleut je me mets sous ua 
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arbre; je m'appuie bien centre Tarbre et la plule ae tombe 
pas sur moi. All the words in the text being thus explained, 
the teacher runs over them again without stopping, in a rapid 
review, applying them to the weather at the time he speaks. 
Regardez le del. Est-il bleu ou gris? Les nuages sent noirs ; 
on ne volt pas le soleili il est cach6 derriire les nuagesi etc. 
Then the books are opened, and the picture is described. 

II. Definition: 

In default of pictorial representation, the description of the 
object and the indication of its use are sufficient to call it to 
mind. Of course the object in question is one known to the 
pupils, which they can name in ^eir own language, for there 
is no definition, however perfect it may be, that can give an 
accurate idea of an object that has never been seen. Defini- 
ti on is preferred by the pupils to pictorial representation, 
Th'^^TiT^I^thiH^ foreign 

language to be spoken to them. They feel great pleasure in 
seeing at the end of the definition, a familiar reality stand out 
before their eyes, seemingly a discovery of their own, thanks to 
their knowledge of the words composing the definition, thanks 
also to their attention and sagacity. Therefore, whenever it 
is possible, a definition must first be given; the picture is 
shown afterwards. Furthermore, in defining, a natural, in- 
telligent review of the words learned is carried out, and thus 
the process of definition is as profitable to the study as it is 
interesting to the pupil. 

I. Names of objects: 

Let us explain the word ciseaux. Different formulae may 
be employed. 

(a) The use of the object is stated before it is named: 

On coupe les cheveuz avec des ciseauz, 
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L'instrument avec lequel on coupe les cheveux s'ap- 
pelle des ciseatix. 

The object is named first: 

C'est avec des ciseaux qu'on coupe les cheveux, 
Des ciseaux servent k couper les cheveux. 

(b) If one wishes to amuse the pupils, the negative process 
and the misrepresentative one are used. 

On coupe les cheveux avec un couteau, n'est-ce pas? 

And then one adds: 

Non, ce n'est pas avec un couteau qu'on coupe les 
cheveux, c'est avec des ciseaux. 

This humorous method may be employed very usefully in 
reviewing. 

Let us now explain a word which denotes a part of a whole, 
the word lame for instance. It is taken for granted that the 
pupils know the word couteau. I have a knife in my pocket, 
but before showing it I say: La partie du couteau avec la- 
queUe on coupe, c'est la lame. 

Suppose the word roue is in question. Before pointing 
out, in the picture, the wheel of the carriage, and naming it, 
I say: La roue est la partie de la voiture qui toume. The 
meaning is thus at once made clear by means of the verb 
tourner. If it is wished, the meaning of the verb tourner 
may be recalled by a gesture, but this is not necessary. Then 
I have a pupil show me one of the wheels m the picture. 

These definitions must be given m a very distmct voice, 
and f oUowed by questions fixing the word and its definition 
in the memory of the pupils. 

2, Animals and people: 

It is impossible, in the early stages of the study, to attempt 
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to define the names of spedes; a vocabulary suflSdently rich 
is not available. The beings which it is wished to name will 
therefore be pointed out in pictures. By presenting a dog, a 
man, a woman, and a child in the same picture, it is easy to 
convey the exact meaning of the words denoting them (les- 
son 75). To teach the names indicating relationship, the 
book contains also a picture in which the family is met to- 
gether. The teacher has only to describe it, on the same 
lines as the text facing it (lesson 102). He will first explain 
the word pere: Les deux gardens et la petite fille que vous 
voyez dans la gravure sent les enfants de Phomme qui lit 
son journal. Get homme est le pere de Jean, il est aussi le 
pere de la petite fiUe. Un pdre est un homme qui a des 
enfants. The word pere being known, the meaning of all the 
other words in the lesson can rapidly be conveyed. In the 
folloiying lessons, the meaning of such words as oncle, tante, 
neveu, cousin, orphelin, etc., will be brought out by a defini- 
tion. 

Nothing is easier than to get these words fixed in the 
memory. Later on, the pupils may at any moment be asked 
questions like the following ones in which they are called up 
again: 

Est-ce votre mfire qui vous a aidg 4 faire votre devoir? 
Votre pere est-il en bonne santS? Quel 4ge a votre grand- 
pere? Quelle est la couleur des yeux de votre petite soeur? 
Votre frfere sait^il le fran^ais? Est-ce que votre pere fume? 
Votre tante a-t-elle beaucoup de bagues? 

The teacher may show great curiosity about a thousand 
things concerning the families of his p u pils, who are d e- 
lighted with his interest. 

Axrine names given to men on account of their occupa- 
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tions; functions, or actions will be learned from definitions; 

Le cordonnier est celui qui fait des souliersu 

Celui qui nous apporte nos lettres s'appelle un facteur. 

For words like voleur, the verb voler (- prendre ce qui 
ne vous appartient pas, ce qui n'est pas d vous) is first ex- 
plained. Then one says : un voleur est celui qui vole. The 
feminine voletise is given. 

Adjectives used as nouns, and referring to persons^ will 
be explained like the foregoing words: 

Un aveugle est un homme qui nd voit pas. 

Little pictures about which a conversation is carried on — 
ixt lesson 8i a yoimg thief is to be seen, and in lesson 84 
there is a blind man led by his dog — are calculated to make 
the study of this part of the vocabulary more interesting, 
and help to fix it forever, 

HI. Objects that can be brought into the Classroom 
FROM outside : 

There are things that the teacher can easily bring into the 
classroom. We have seen him above showing the leaf of a 
tree to his pupils; he can also show them a flower in its season. 
During many lessons, by humoring his pupils' liking for good 
things, he has, with his box of candy and his cakes, imprinted on 
their memory a fairly large number of important words. Fruit 
brought into the classroom will also provide matter for a pro- 
ductive and joyful lesson in language. When he comes to 
lesson 77, for instance, the teacher buys an orange. After hav- 
ing explained the words dur, mou, setUir, enlever, prifirer (see 
the book), he says, putting into his action all the animation 
required: 

Ceci n'est pas une pomme, nl une poirei c'est une orange. 
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Qui akne les oranges? Quelle est la couleur de cette onmge? 
Une orange n'est pas dure comme une noix; elle est molle au 
contraire. Sentez cette orange, Louis. Est-ce qu'elle sent 
bon? Qui me donne un couteau? Je vais peler mon orange. 
Voyez, je pile Porange. Avant de manger une orange on 
enldye la pelwe. Void un morceau de pelure; comment 
s'appeUe ceci? Qui aime la pelure d'orange? Voici tme 
tranche; qui la veut? Moi je n'aime pas beaucoup les oranges, 
je pr6f &re les ponunes. Qui veut cette autre tranche? Attra- 
pez-la, Jules. Vous £tes tm gourmand, Paul, etc. 

The words printed in bold italic type are the new words 
which the pupils understand as they come from the teacher's 
lips. The latter must evidently go over the words again to 
fix them; with this in view he puts many questions, has the 
lesson given again by a pupil, and a second orange is necessary. 

n. NAICBS OF SUBSTANCES 

The idea of substance is complex. But in order to get the mean- 
ing of the name of a substance understood, it is not necessary 
to enumerate all its qualities, and all its properties, the knowl- 
edge of which belongs to physics. Moreover, the object-lesson 
in our beginners' class must always be extremely modest, with- 
out any scientific pretension. Otherwise one brings into the 
study words for which the pupil is not yet ready. 

To explain the meaning of names of substances, the sub- 
stances themselves will be shown, or, if they cannot be shown, 
they will be called to mind by indicating their leading qualities, 
their origin, and their use. 

I. The substances are skoTvn: 

The classroom contains, or there may be brought there, the 
commonest solid substances. 

Dans cette bolte il n'y a pas de plumes. The box is 
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opened, and its contents are shown, while the teacher says: 

C'est du chocolaU Qui aime le chocolat? And some is 
given out. Next a piece of chalk is taken: 

Ceci n'est pas du chocolat, c'est de la crcde. Vous savez 
que c'est avec de la craie qu'on gcrit au tableau. Avec quoi 
ecrit-on au tableau? Voici du papier; voici du papier blanc, 
voici du papier jaime. H ne faut pas jeter de papier par 
terre. 

Care will always be taken, in speaking of substances, to go 
over the adjectives of color once more: 

Quelle est la couleur du chocolate de la craie, de ce papier? 

Later on, the names of metals and some other substances 
will be learned : 

La table n'est pas en chocolat ; (greedy fellows are seen 
saying, " Ah, if it were! ") eUe est en bois. Que fait-on 
avec le bois? Voici ma mortre ; elle est en or. Quelle est 
la couleur de Por? Que fait-on avec Por? Ce porteplume-^ 
ci est en os. Est-ce que celui-ci est en or? Non, n'est-ce 
pas; il est en come, etc. 

The names of the materials (papier ^ craie) which are used 
every day in the classroom are easily remembered. For 
the others to be retained, it is necessary to go over them 
again frequently and systematically. So the negative proc- 
ess and the misrepresentative process will often be employed, 
allowing as they do the old words to be reviewed. 

Mes souliers ne sont pas en bois; ils sont en cuir. 

La poignee de la porte est en chocolat. — Non, Monsieur I 
— EUe est en fer, en os, en or. — Non, Monsieur I — Elle 
est . . • en cuivre. 

When the misrepresentative process is used, if there is not 
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immediate and imanimous denial, the words are not known, 
and they must be explained over again, a fresh conversation 
being started about them. 

2. The substances are made known by description, etc.: 

The pupils must learn the names of some liquids. There is 
only one which is within the teacher's reach in a classroom, 
where there is no lavatory-basin, and that is ink. But it 
is easy to call up the idea of the principal drinks. 

Veau: 

Let us suppose there is no water in the classroom. Recourse 
may be had to the picture (lesson io6) to teach this word: 

Sur la table de toilette vous voyez un pot. Ce n'est pas de 
Pencre qu'il y a dans le pot, c'est de I'eau. Pencre est noire 
ou bleue ; Peau n'a pas de couleur. Quand on a les mains 
sales il faut leslaver, n'est-ce pas; on les lave avec de Peau. 

To give a language lesson as fruitful as it is amusing, let 
us bring into the classroom a little bottle full of water: 

Void une bouteille ; est-ce de Pencre qu'il y a dans cette 
bouteille? Non, n'est-ce pas; c'est de Peau. Quelle est la 
couleur de Peau, Pierre? Venez ici, Jean. Prenez cette 
bouteille; ne la cassez pas. La bouteille est-elle vide ou 
pleine? Que contient-elle? Versez de Peau sur mes mains. 
Que fait Jean? Jean verse de Peau sur mes mains, et 
moi je me lave les mains. H n'y a pas de serviette ici ; je 
me seche les mains avec mon mouchoir. 
Lelait (lesson 115): After having explained the word boire 
the teacher says: 

Ce qu^on boit s'appelle une boisson. L'eau est une 
boisson ; Pencre n'est pas une boisson. Vous ne savez pas 
ce que c'est que du lait. Je vais vous expliquer ce mot« 
Le lait est une boisson; il est blanc. Les petits enfants 
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boivent le lait de leur mere ; si leur mdre n'a pas de lait, on 
leur doime k boire du lait de vache ou du lait de chdvre. 
Nommez un animal qui donne du lait. Aimez-vous le lait? 
Moi je ne I'aime pas. Ma tante est malade et elle ne bolt 
que du lait. 

Le vin: 

Le vin est aussi une boisson. La vache nous donne du 
lait; c'est avec le raisin qu'on fait du vin. (The pupils know 
what grapes are; they have been shown some in reality, or 
in a picture.) Le vin est rouge, ou il est blanc, un peu 
jaime. Pierre m'a dit que chez lui on ne boit jamais de vin, 
mais toujours de Peau, etc. 

The first sentence is sometimes sufficient to bring out the 
meaning of a word. We must not be satisfied with that. 
The talk given above is to be imitated. It makes a pre- 
cious, indispensable rehearsal of many an old word, and in 
a lively, interesting, and natural way introduces into the 
classroom the use of the foreign tongue. When our lan- 
guage is clear to the pupils, we must speak, speak continu- 
ally, and make them speak; it is the right method. 

m. GENERAL AND ABSTRACT NOUNS 

I. Nouns denoting the result of an action: 

Such nouns occur early and are frequently used. Of course 
the corresponding verbs are first to be explained. 

Vous ecrivez bien; votre Scriture est bonne. 

Jules ecrit mal; son ecriture est mauvaise. 

Different kinds of writings are shown: 
Void ime grosse ecritiure ; voici une ecriture fine. 

Some more examples: 
Vous prononcez mal; votre prononciation est mauvaise. 
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Jean prononce mieux que vouSi sa prononciation est meil- 
leure que la vdtre. Rfipondez; vous r6pondez bien; votre 
rSponse est bonne. 

Questions and answers may be written on the blackboard and 
showing them one says: 

Void une question; void la rfiponse. 
Void encore une question. 

An addition is done: 

J'ajoute ces deux nombres ensemble. Ced s'appelle 
une addition. Est-ce que Faddition est bonne? etc. 

2. General terms concerning the qualities of things: 

The qualities of the objects are first made known, then the 
general term is introduced by means of comment. 

Couleur: Ce cahier-d est rouge ; ce cahier-li est bleui etc. 
Comment est ce cahier-ci? Rouge? Bleu? 

Then one says: 

Quelle est la couleur de ce cahier? Est-il rouge ou bleu? 
La couleur de la craie est blanche; la couleur de cette 
regie est brune. 

Forme: A similar process is employed for the word forme. 

Son nez est droit; le mien est aquilin. 
Comment est le nez de Paul? Est-il droit ou aquilin? 
Quelle est la forme du nez de Pierre? Est-il droit, 
pointu, plat ou retrouss6? 

Thus the meaning of the words couleur y forme ^ and all other 
similar words will be made known with certainty. 

3. The idea ofmeasure, quantity ^ and time: 

Here the abstract word will be introduced by means of 
combien. 
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Distance: H y a quatre kilometres d'ici i la ville. Com- 
bien y a-t-il de kilometres d'ici k la ville? Quatre. 

Quelle est la distance d'ici k la ville? — La distance d'ici 
i la ville est quatre kilometres. 

La distance est grande d'ici chez mes parents; elle est de 
cent cinquante kilometres. 
Prix: Ce Uvre codte cinq francs. Combien coiite-t-il? 

Quel en est le prix? Le prix de ce livre est cinq francs. 

It is needless to insist further. All the words of this class 
will easily be understood. The same is the case with the 
expression combien de temps = combien d'heures, de minutes. 
With his watch in his hand, the teacher can explain quickly 
and precisely the meaning of all the words denoting the 
divisions of time, and he often has opportunities of recall- 
ing them. (See in the book the lessons on Time, which give 
all the necessary details.) 

Abstract nouns derived from adjectives: 
There are not many of them in the course. They must give 
way to those which first come to the child's knowledge, and 
which consequently form the fimdamental vocabulary. As 
regards these words the rule is invariable: An abstract noun 
must never be introduced to the class before the correspond- 
ing adjective has been taught. 
Longueufy largeur, hauteur will come after long, large, haut; 

Ce mur est haut; il a quatre metres de haut; sa hauteur 
est quatre metres. 

The words jeunesse, vieillesse are to be found in the book. 
They will be preceded hyjeune, vieux: 

Quand j'Stais jeime = pendant ma jeunesse. 

After having well fixed the meaning of the adjectives vrai^ 
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librcj the nouns v6rUiy liberU (see lessons 86 and 124) can 
easily be taught: 

n faut toujours dire ce qui est vrai » il faut toujours dire 
la vfirite. 

On aime 6tre libre » on aime la liberte. 

La France en defendant la liberte du monde a perdu 
1.600.000 de ses enfants. 

Later on, the abstract vocabulary will rapidly increase. 
It will offer no great diffictdty if we graduate carefully our 
teaching, explain a noim only after the adjective to which 
it corresponds is perfectly well known, and, before taking up 
a word expressing a complex idea, settle the meaning of the 
simple ideas that make it up. 

VERBS 

I. MATERIAL ACTIONS 
(A) ArtinnR tn hft g^^n \r ^^^ rlQccrnnm 

It is just as easy to impart the meaning of verbs expressing 
visible actions as that of the names of the objects in the class- 
room. As to the fixing of verbs in the memory, it is done more 
quickly than in the case of names, for the pupils like to act and 
see others act, movement attracts and holds their attention; 
and besides, these verbs, which are the first taught, reappear 
so often in the language used by the teacher for conducting his 
dass. 

A verb may be taught in three different ways: The teacher 
gives an order which he accompanies with an explanatory ges- 
ture, or he has an order given him by a pupil and executes it 
himself; further, he names the action which he is doing. 

The teacher gives an order; the pupil obeys in silence: 

The first verbs, which appear in the imperative, are thus 
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taught. The door being open, the teacher sends a pupil to 
shut it. He says: 

Jean, f ermez la porte. (The appropriate gesture accom- 
panies the order.) 
Ouvrez la porte. (A fresh gesture.) 
Venez ici (id,). Allez i votre place (id.). 
Paul| levez-vous (id.). Asseyez-vous (id.). 

Here is a more complicated proceeding. The verb laisser 
is to be taught. There are three objects on the desk of the 
teacher, who says to a pupil : 

Apportez-moi le livre et la rdgle; ne m'apportez pas le 
chapeaut laissez-le sur le bureau (a gesture). 
Another example: 

Mettez sur la chaise le livre qui est sur la table. 

When the pupil stretches out his hand to take it, the 
teacher cries out with an appropriate gesture: 

Non, ne mettez pas le livre sur la chaise ; laissez-le sur la 
table. 

The pupil in his turn gives the orders he has just carried out. 
There is a precious formula, diks-moi de . . . thanks to 
which the pupil is made to speak (see lesson ii). 
The door being open, the teacher says to Paul: 

Paul, dite&-moi de fermer la porte. 

And Paid says: 

Fermez la porte. 

A pupil is also brought up to the teacher's side to give orders 
to a school-fellow: 

Venez ici, Pierre. Dites k Jean d'ouvrir son livrci de 
fermer son livre, d'ouvrir la f enStre, de la fermer, de ne pas 
rire. Dite&-lui de croiser les bras, de regarder le tableau, etc. 
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Later on Pierre is reqiiired to give orders to the whole class: 

Dites-leur de se levei) de s^asseoir, etc. 

In order that the pupils may themselves employ the infinitive 
of the verb, the teacher gives his place to one of them. 
Pierre, acting as the teacher, says to Paul: 

Paul, dites i Jean d*dter ses mains de ses poches; dites- 
lui de prendre son chapeau et de le mettre; dites-lui dialler 
dessiner un Ane au tableau. 

The teacher at first suggests to Pierre the orders he is to 
give, then he allows him to choose them himself. I need 
not say that this exercise is as amusing as instructive, and 
that it shou ljd be often practiced during the earlv less ons. 

2. The suspensive {or surprise) method: 

When the class is accustomed to give orders in the manner 
described above, the teacher may have a pupil give him an 
order the latter does not imderstand, but the meaning of 
which is clear as soon as it is carried out. Let us take the 
verb dessiner, which is unknown. The teacher says to 
Louis:- Louis, dites-moi de dessiner un chat. — Dessinez 
un chat, says-Louis; and the teacher, to the great joy of the 
class, draws a cat on the blackboard. 
The verb parler (lesson 34) : Dites-moi de parler vite. The 
order is given, and the teacher begins to speak very 
quickly, of course in French. Then he has these orders 
given to him: Parlez lentement; parlez bas; parlez haut. 

He adds: 

Dite&-moi de parler anglais. Dites-moi de parler 
fran^ais. 
n faut parler francs ici, il ne faut pas parler anglais. 

Another example: 
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The teacher holds a piece of chalk in his hand, and says to 
Simon: Dites-moi de casser la craie. 
Simon orders: Cassez la craie. 

The class not knowing what is going to happen, is in sus- 
pense, and attentive. One waits two or three seconds be- 
fore canying out the order; then one carries it out, saying, 
if one likes: Je casse la craie. Later on: Dites-moi de de- 
chirer la feuille. 

The suspensive method can evidently be thus employed 
only in the case of verbs belonging to the first conjugation, 
the imperative of which is obtained without any possible 
mistake once the infinitive is known. It highly interests 
the classand must often be used. 

3. The teacher names the action while doing it: 
Let us take the verb effacer: 

The verb icrire has been taught. The teacher goes to the 
blackboard on which he writes his name, saying: 

Regardez-moi; j'gcris men nom au tableau. 

Then he rubs out his name, saying: 
Maintenant j^efface mon nom. 

A pupil is next sent to the blackboard to repeat these ac- 
tions and he is required to say what he is doing: 

Qu'est-ce que vous faites? — J'efface mon nom. 

(See farther on the teaching of the conjugation,) 

(B) Actions outside the classroom 

I. The instrument being known, its use is pointed out: 

In studying the names of objects, the pupils have become 
familiar with such sentences as the following: 

C'est avec un canif qu'on taille son crayon. 
On se sert d'tme plume pour 6crire. 
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To convey the meaning of a great number of verbs, these 
sentence-moulds may be employed when the instrument 
with which the action is carried out has already been made 
known. 

Balayevy peser: 

C'est avec un balai qu'on balaie un plancher quand il est 
sale. 

On balaie avec im balai. Avec quoi balaie-t-on? 

C'est avec une balance qu'on pdse les objets. 

And to bring in the infinitive: 

Un balai sert & balayet. 

Pour peser un objet on se sert d'une balance. 

Une balance sert & peser les objets.. A quoi sert une bal- 
ance? 

Voler (lesson 119): 

A bird is drawn on the blackboard; its wings are shown: 
Que fait un oiseau avec ses ailes? — II vole. One gives the 
answer one's self, adding: Les ailes d'un oiseau lui servent 
k voler. Est-ce qu'un homme pent voler? — Oui (answers a 
pupil). It is easy to see what he means, and an aeroplane 
is drawn on the blackboard, or one is shown in a picture. 
The pupil can then complete his answer and say: Un homme 
pent voler avec un aeroplane. 

2. The purposCy or the consequence of a known action is pointed 
out: 
Se chauffer: 

Quand on a froid on s'approche du feu pour se chauffer. 
Perdre^ gagner; gagner son pain (lesson 1 24) : 

Pierre et Paul jouent souvent aux billes. Pierre joue 
mal; c'est pourquoi il perd toujours ses billes; a la fin du 
jeu c'est Paul qui a toutes les billes de Pierre. 
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And to introduce the contrary: 

Paul ne perd jamais, il gagne toujourSy parce qu'il joue 
mieux que Pierre. 

One may add: 

Mon ami X ne joue plus aux cartes parce qu'il perd tou- 
jours son argent quand il joue. 

Je n'ai pas d'argent; pour avoir de Pargent il faut que je 
travaille. Avec cet argent j'achdte du pain. Je travaille 
pour gagner de I'argent avec lequel j'achdte du pain » je 
travaille pour gagner mon pain. 

A large number of verbs may be explained by an equivalent 
expression compos^ of terms already known: 

Abattre « jeter k terre; dScouper » couper en morceaux; 
nettoyer » rendre propre ; voler » prendre ce qui ne vous 
appartient pas; Steindre » faire cesser de briller; s'envoler 
» quitter tm lieu en volant. 

These are definitions of the kind foimd in a dictionary. 
They are not to be thought sufficient. The verb must be 
brought under notice while in action in concrete examples. 

Let us take the verb iteindre (lesson 122): 

n y a du feu dans ma cheminSe. Je vais sortir et je ne 
veux pas laisser de feu dans ma cheminSe. Qu'est-ce que 
je fais? Je prends mon pot k eau et je jette de I'eau sur le 
feu; j'Steins mon feu avec de I'eau. Si je jette de Peau 
sur le feu il s'eteint. Comment 6teint-on le feu? En 
jetant de I'eau dessus. 

And to teach the infinitive: 

Pour gteindre le feu je jette de Peau dessus. Quand le 
feu prend & une maison, on ne laisse pas la maison briUeri 
on essaie d'Steindre le feu en jetant de Peau dessus. 
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Again: 

Regardez-moi; void une lampe qui est allumee; j'ai 
8t6 le verre. (The teacher holds in his hand an imaginary 
lamp; it is understood that the words lampe y allumer are 
known.) Si je souffle fort sur la flamme de ma lampe, 
j 'Steins ma lampe. 

S'envoler (lesson 124): 

Vous avez tm oiseau dans tme cage; si vous ouvrez la 
porte de la cage, que fait I'oiseau? II ne reste pas dans la 
cage, il s'envole, c'est k dire il part en volant. 

And to teach the infinitive : 

n ne faut pas garder d'oiseau en cage. Une cage est 
une prison pour un oiseau. H faut ouvrir la porte de la 
cage et laisser I'oiseau s'envjoler. 

The defiinition must come here only at the very last, after 
the examples. We cannot dispense with calling into play 
the pupil's imagination. He must see the flame going out 
and the bird flying away. And I lay stress once more on 
the fact that it is only by speaking unceasingly to pupils 
whose intelligence is kept fully awake that really effective 
teaching can be given. 

4. Explanation by means of a picture: 

In lesson 119, the picture shows a ploughman in his field. 

Voici un laboureur. H laboure son champ. Voici la 
charrue. 

And questions are put: 

Qui laboure? Que fait le laboureur? Que laboure-t-il? 
Avec quoi laboure-t-il son champ? A quoi sert une charrue? 

And when the pupil has answered, he puts questions in his 
turn. 
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Lesson 123: 

Cette femme ne lit pas, elle tricote. £st-ce qu'elle lit? 
Que fait-elle? Que tricote-t-elle? 

The following remark may be added: 

Les petits gar^ons n'apprennent pas k tricoteri mais les 
petites filles doivent toutes savoir tricoter. 

n. NON-PHYSICAL VERBS 

I. Those which are not capable of definition: 
(a) The verbs etre, avoir: 

Eire: The verb etre appears in the very first lessons. 

The following sentences are taught first of all: 

Prenez un,. bonbon. Prenez ce livre-ci; prenez ce 
livre-la. Prenez ceci, prenez cela. 

Then one says, as the objects are shown : 

Ceci est tm livre ; cela est un cahier. Ceci n'est pas un 
livre, c'est tm cahier. 

The r61e of the verb est before an expression used to mark 
the situation will be equally easy to apprehend. This 
is said first: 

Mettez le livre sur la chaise ; mettez la regie sur la 
table. 

Then: 
Le livre est sur la chaise ; la regie est sur la table. 

One adds, after having put the ruler on the chair: 

La regie n'est pas sur la table; la regie est sur la 
chaise. 

All this offers no difficulty. To conjugate the verb, 
Paul is sent to the blackboard; one goes one's self to 
the window and says: 
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Paul est au tableau; moi| je suis i la fen@tre; vous, 
Simon, vous etes a votre place (lesson 29). 

The infinitive is taught later; it is needless to have it 
learned when it is not as yet employed. 

Pierre, vous n'Scoutez pas » vous n'gtes pas attentif. 
Ecoutez bien; il faut toujours etre attentif en classe. 

And farther on: 

Frederic, vous n'etes pas fort en fran^ais; si vous 
voulez etre fort en frangais il faut toujours 6tre attentif 
en classe. 

Jules, dtez votre casquette, on doit toujours etre poll. 

For the passive form, refer to the book. 

Avoir (lesson 35): 

Je n'ai pas ma bolte de bonbons (a gesture) . . . 
mais j'ai un g&teau dans ma poche. (You draw it out 
of your pocket and show it.) 

Again: 

Le maitre. — Paul, dites-moi de vous montrer mon 
crayon bleu. 

Paul. — Montrez-moi votre crayon bleu. 

Le maitre. — Je n'ai pas de crayon bleu', mais j'ai un 
crayon rouge, le voici; j'ai aussi un crayon noir. 

Let us conjugate the verb. The teacher takes a pupil's 
hat and gives him his own: 

Simon, j'ai votre chapeau; vous avez mon chapeau. 
Pierre, avez-vous des g&teaux dans votre poche? 
Jules, combien avez-vous de mains? 

Fr6deric and Paul are next called up, and something is 
put into their hands: 
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Moi, j'ai un livre dans ma main; Faiil a un cahier; 
FrSd^ric a une botte, etc. 
Qu'est-ce que Frederic a dans sa main? 

To teach the infinitive: 

Vous repondez tris bien, Jean; void un gAteau pour 
vous. Je ne vous donne pas de giteaUi Jules ; vous r£- 
pondez mal; pour avoir un gAteau il faut bien ripondre. 

Pour avoir une bonne note il faut bien prononcer. 

The verb avoir used as an auxiliary (see the book). 

(b) Vaulair, savoir, aimer, penser, craire^ disirer, espirer, etc. 

These verbs, expressing as they do, mental Operations, 
might at first sight appear difficult to teach directly with 
any preciseness. Such is not the case. Children early 
use their equivalents in their mother-tongue; they have 
heard them so often, and, moreover, they are soon 
conscious of the actings of their own minds. Conse- 
quently some well-chosen examples are sufficient to 
convey the meaning of these verbs. The book supplies 
a fairly large number of them. So I shall content my- 
self with making here some rapid suggestions and adding 
a few more examples. 

It is preferable to bring up first the verbs vaul&ir, pouvoir, 
savoir, aimer in the negative form; it is more striking. 

Vouloir (lesson 51): Let us make the pupil understand 
the expression Je ne veux pas» equivalent to Non, when 
anything is refused. 

Dites-moi de jeter la craie par terre. (The order 
thus called for is obeyed.) 

Dites-moi de jeter le chocolat par terre. 
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The pupil gives the order, but the teacher energetically 
refuses to carry it out: 

Non, j6 ne veuz pas }eter le chocolat par terre ; j'aime 
mieux le manger. 

Another example: 

Pauly void un bonboni vous £tes un bon Sldve, vous 
r^ondez toujours bien. Je ne veux pas donner un 
bonbon ft Jules, c'est tm trds mauvais eldve. 

In order to employ the third person: 
Pierre dites k Simon de jeter sa montre par terre. 

Simon evidently refuses to do so, and the teacher says: 
Simon ne veut pas jeter sa montre par terre. 

The verb vouloir, meaning disirer is next in question: 

Pierre, venez ici; je sais que vous etes gourmand* 
Qu'est-ce que vous voulez? Un g&teau, un bonbon, du 
chocolat? Voulez-vous ce gftteau-ci? Combien voulez- 
vous de bonbons? Un, deux, trois . . .? 

Then, speaking to the class, the teacher says: 

Qui veut ce gftteau-ci? Qui veut du chocolat? Main- 
tenant qui veut aUer au tableau dessiner un ftne? 

PouwAr (lesson 52): In the following lesson the verb 
pouvair is to be found; the negative form will again be 
brought in first: a fruitless effort to open a box, for in- 
stance, is made, and the teacher says: 

Je ne peux pas ouvrir cette botte ; Pierre, ouvrez-la. 

Savoir (lesson 45) : The teacher has beforehand looked at 
the number of lessons in the book. 
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Le maltre. — Demandez-moi combien il y a de pages 
dans le livre. 

Velive. — Combien y a-t-fl de pages dans le livre? 

Le maitre. — Je ne sais pas combien U y a de pages 
dans le livre ; mais je sais combien U y a de lemons, il y 
en a cent trente. 

The teacher looks at the number of the last page and 
adds: 

Je sais maintenant combien il y a de pages ; il y en a 
deux cent soixante-douze. 

Aimer (lesson 33) . Pierre has come and taken the teach- 
er's place, and is seated at his desk, on which there are 
a few dry cakes and a box of candies. After having put 
to him divers questions about the things he has before 
him, the teacher says: 

Pierre, dites-moi de prendre un giteau ou un bonbon. 
Pierre. — Prenez im g&teau ou tm bonbon. 
Le maitre. — Donnez-moi un bonbon, je n'aime pas les 
g&teaux. Ce bonbon est trSs bon; je I'aime beaucoup. 

(A little mimicry emphasizes the meaning.) 

And the conversation continues: 

Pierre, est-ce que vous aimez les bonbons? Aimez- 
vous les mauvais g&teaux? Dites k Jean de venir 
prendre un g&teau. Demandez-lui s'il aime les ga- 
teaux. 

Addressing the class: 
Qui aime les bonbons? 

There must be no hesitation in getting up these little 
exhibitions, which the pupils are very fond of; do they 
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not introduce into the classroom the use of the foreign 
language as fruitful as it is interesting? 

Penser (lesson 75) : with the meaning of formulating a 
judgment, an opinion. I have seen the following sen- 
tence understood at the first try by twenty-four out of 
twenty-five pupils: Quel ige pensez-vous que j'ai? I 
had evidently brought them previously to understand 
the question: Quel 4ge avez-vous? and asked several 
pupils their age. The pupil who. had not understood 
had not listened. 

Croire is often employed with the same meaning as 
the verb penser in the above example: 

Combien croyez-vous qu'il y a de billes dans la boite? 
deux, quatre, neuf , vingt? Moi je crois qu'il y en a sept ; 
et vous, Paul, combien croyez-vous qu'il y en a? 

All these sentences are readily understood. 

Croire meaning etre persuade qu^une chose est vraie 
(lesson 86) . 

The words vrai, ntenteur having been explained, the 
teacher says: 

Jules, vous n'avez fait que deux fautes dans votre 
dict^e; est-ce vrai? Je ne crois pas que c'est vrai; on a 
mal corrige votre dictee. 

Croire guelqu^un: 

Je crois toujours ce que dit Jean; Jean n'estpasun 
menteur. 

Quand Jean me dit quelque chose je le crois. 

n y a un petit chat sous mon chapeau. . . . Vous ne 
croyez pas que c'est vrai? Vous ne croyez pas ce que je 
dis? Vous ne me croyez pas? 
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Disirer (lesson 103). In explaining vouloirj with the 
meaning of disirety it has been shown how the latter 
verb can be explained. The same examples will there- 
fore be used again, and some others added. 

Que d6sirez-vous? Une orange, une noisette, une 
amande? 

The teacher will frequently employ the verb disirer: 

Paul, que d6sirez-vous? Vous dgsirez me parler; 
venez ici. 

Je desire parler i votre frere ; dites-lui de venir me 
voir demain matin. 

Je desire savoir si quelqu'un vous a aidi k f aire votre 
devoir. 

Esperer (lesson 107). This verb will be explained after 
penser and desirer which are the component parts of its 
meaning. But it is unnecessary to try to define it to 
make it understood. Sentences like the following will 
quickly make the meaning clear: 

Simon a bien prSparfi sa composition et il espdre £tre 
un des premiers. 

Pierre, est-ce que vous espgrez etre le premier en 
composition? Non, n'est-ce pas; car Jean est beau- 
coup plus fort que vous en prononciation. 

Louis ne pent pas esp6rer avoir tme bonne place, il ne 
travaille pas assez. 

Prgparez bien votre dict6e ; j'espire que personne ne 
f era plus d'une ou deux fautes. 

Je ne vous punis pas ceite lois-d, Afbertp mais 
j'espere que vous ne recommencerez pas. 

Paul est absent; j'espere qu'il n'est pas malade. 

Vous m'avez dit la semaine derniere que votre mdre 
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£tait malade; j'espere qu'elle est maintenant en bonne 
santS. 

And later on: 

Jean travaille beaucoup son frangais, et il espSre Stre 
bientdt capable de bien le comprendre et aussi de bien 
le parler. 

Once understood, all these verbs, which express the 
operations of the mind, are not long in being imprinted 
on the memory of the pupil, so frequent is the use made 
of them afterwards in class. 

2. There remain to be considered (a) verbs with a general 
meaning; and (ft) those used to denote moral actions and 
features of character. 

(a) Fcfre, of verbs having a general meaning, is the one most 
frequently met with. 
Let us use it first in speaking of a physical action: 

Faites I'exercice un = Scrivez I'exercice un et com- 
plStez. 
Faites Paddition, faites le devoir, faites la reponse 

are expressions the pupils at once understand. 

To teach the infinitive of the verb the teacher says: 

Dites-moi de faire une tache. Dites-moi de faire 
Paddition. 
n ne faut pas faire de taches sur votre cahier. 
n ne faut pas faire de fautes dans votre dictee. 

Later on he will say: 

Paul a fait une faute. Combien de fautes avez-vous 
fiaites? 
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Faire used in a general sense: Let us 'make two or three 
pupils perform different actions, and then let u^ say: 

Paul dessine. Jean regarde la f en@tf e. Pierre mon^ 
tre ses mains. 

Qu'est-ce que fait Paul? Paul dessine; il ne re^ 
garde pas la f enetre ; c'est Jean qui regarde la f enetre. 
Qu'est-ce que fait Pierre? H montre ses mains, etc. 

To conjugate the verb (lesson 36) : 

Faites comme je fais (and one raises one's arms for 
instance). 

Placing Pierre in front of the class, the teacher makes 
him perform movements, and says to his schoolfellows: 

Faites comme il fait. 

Then: 
Faites comme nous f aisons, Pierre et moi, etc. 

The infinitive: 

Dites & Paul de faire comme Pierre. 

n faut gcouter en classe, il ne faut pas causer; qu^ 
est-ce qu'il faut faire? — II faut ecouter. 

Qu'est-ce qu'il ne faut pas faire en classe? — H ne 
faut pas causer, il ne faut pas rire, il ne faut pas, etc. . . . 

Se conduire (lesson 79). The teacher will enumer- 
ate some of the actions connoted by the verb, which 
must evidently be followed by an adverb of manner: 

Jules se conduit mal : il bavarde en classe, il n'obeit 
jamais, il pince ses camarades, etc. 

Pierre ne bavarde jamais en classe, il obeit toujours 
au maitre, il ne se mouche pas fort pour faire rire ses 
camarades ; en un mot il se conduit bien. 
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n f aut bien se conduite en classe : il ne f aut pas ba- 
varder, il ne faut pas faire de grunaces, etc., etc. 

A similar method is observed in the case of all verbs of 
this class. 

(b) Obiir (lesson 78). This verb can be defined: 
ObSir, c'est faire ce qu'on vous dit de faire. 

But it is better to give examples: 

Louis n'obSit jamais: quand le mattre ltd dit de se 
taire, il continue de bavarder ; quand il lui dit de f ermer 
son livre, il ne le ferme pas, il continue de regarder les 
gravures, etc. 

Jean, lui, ob6it toujours au maitre ; quand il lui dit 
de se taire, il se tait, etc. 

Un bon 61dve obSit toujours au mattre » il fait toujours 
ce que le maitre lui dit de faire. 

Mentir (lesson 86). Mentir » c'est ne pas dire la 

verite. 

The words vrai, virile have of course been explained 

before the verb is defined. 

Examples are given: 

Jules dit qu'il n'a fait que cinq f antes dans sa dictge ; 
ce n'est pas vrai, il ment, il en a fait sept. H ne faut 
jamais mentir, Jules ; il faut toujours dire la v6rit£. 

Ne dites jamais de mensonges; on n'aime pas les 
enfants qui mentent, on les dSteste. 

Later: 

Albert, vous n'avez pas fait votre devoir. — J*ai etfi 
malade. — Je vous crois ; je sais que vous ne mentez 
jamais. 
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Tromper (lesson 122). Here is an example : 

Frederic m'a tromp6 ; il m'a dit qu'il f aisait toujours 
ses devoirs seul. Son frere m'a dit hier qu'il aidait 
souvent Frederic a faire ses devoirs. 

«Tromper quelqu'un» c'est lui faire croire quelque 
chose qui n'est pas vrai. 

Se tromper: 

n n'y a pas deux cent quatre-vingts pages dans ce 
livre; je me trompe (the teacher looks at the niimber), 
il n'y a que deux cent soixante-diz pages. 

Vous vous trompezy Simon; douze et cinq ne font pas 
seize, douze et cinq font dix-sept. 

There are many occasions oh which this verb can be used: 

Vous vous trompeZ) Pierre ; c'est la deuxidme phrase 
qu'il faut lire. ' 

Paul, vous vous etes trompS, vous avez fait I'exercice 
deux et il fallait faire I'exercice quatre. 

Paul s'est trompe d'exercice, il a fait I'exercice deux 
au lieu de faire I'exercice quatre. 

Vous vous trompez de le^on, c'est la le^on suivante. 

ADJECTIVES 

I. Physical qualities: 

To avoid ambiguity, the quality which we mean to designate 
must be carefully isolated, and comparison and contrast 
employed. 

Adjectives of shape are easy to teach. Draw on the 
blackboard the diflferent shapes of an object or a part of the 
body, the nose, for instance (lesson 96) : 

Voici tm nez droit. Voici tm autre nez, il n'est pas droit, 
il est aquilin. Celui-ci est pointu ; celui*ci est retrouss6, etc. 
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For size, place two pupils back to back: 

Pierre est plus grand que Louis. Louis est plus petit 
que Pierre. 

I Show a big box and a little box; a long ruler and a short 

\ ruler; an object which is thick and another which is thin. 

(k Care must always be taken to bring before the eyes of the 

\ pupils the contrary qualities of things; there is, moreover, 

I no other way of conveying the idea. When adjectives of 

I color are in question, ambiguity must be carefully avoided; 

xKenecessary precautions are not always taken. 

(a) A/bad method: 

/If one says, Le mur est blanc ; le tableau est noir, that 
^ cannot impart the meaning of the two adjectives. The 
pupil may believe that the first affirmation contains an 
attribute of size, and the second refers to shape. 

(J) An uncertain method: 

In applying the same adjective of color to two objects 
possessing other conunon qualities, one cannot be sure 
of being understood. If one says, for instance, Le tab- 
leau est noir ; cette couverture de cahier est noire aussi, 
the pupil may believe that one is speaking of shape and 
not of color, these objects being both rectangular. 

The meaning will be made known, almost certainly, 
if one brings under notice objects which to all appear- 
ances have only one common quality, that which you 
\^ish to express: 

La muraille est blanche ; la craie est blanche aussi. 

But it is better to employ the following method, which 
precludes any ambiguity. 
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* (c) An unequivocal method: 

■ There will no longer be the slightest ambiguity if care 
is taken to present objects differing only in color, three 
squares of paper, for instance, of the same shape,, one red, 
the other blue, the third green. When the pupil knows 
one adjective of color, the others are easy to teach; all 
there is to do is to affirm that an object is not of the 
known color, then to say the color it is. 

The adjective vert bemg known, the teacher says: 

Le tableau n'est pas vert, il est noir ; la craie n'est pas 
noire, elle est blanche. 

If the teacher has preferred teaching the first color by 
means of translation, he may, by the above negative 
process, teach the names of all the other colors without 
having recourse to the mother-tongue. 

2. Adjectives capable of definition, but expressing an idea which 
may be made sensible. 

There are many adjectives belonging to this class. The 
reality they express must always be shown even if they have 
been taught by means of definition. 

Usible (lesson 55). An illegible word is written on the 
blackboard side by side with a legible word: 

Void un mot que je ne peuz pas lire. Pierre, quel est ce 
mot? Pouvez-vous le lire? 
Void un mot que vous pouvez lire; c'est un mot lisible. 
Ce mot-d est illisible, vous ne pouvez pas le lire. 

The teacher adds : 

Une ficriture lisible est une £criture qu'on pent lire. Le 
contraire de «lisible» est «illisible», . 
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These adjectives will often be employed: 

Eciivez votre dict6e d'une Venture bien lisible. Un mot 
illisible compte une f aute. 

Paul^ 11 y a plusieurs mots dans votre devoir qui sont pros- 
que illiables. 

Vide (leftson 39). The teacher takes an empty box and 
shakes it dose to his ear: 
n n'y ^ pas de plumes dans cette bolte; elle est vide. 

Then he shows that it is empty: 
Voyez, te boite est vide. 

Taking anotlier box: 

n y a encore ies bonbons dans ma botte ; ma boite n'est 
pas vide. 

Le contraire d^ <vide» est «plein». Void une boite qui 
est pleine. 

Votre cahier ea i^lein de taches. Votre dict^e est pleine 
de f antes. 

Later on the teacher will say: 

Une botte vide est uns boite oii 11 n'y a rien. 

Son encrier est prt^sque vide ; donnez-lui un pen d'encre. 

Vieux (lesson 75). llie meaning of this word may be made 
known in the following manner: 

Quand un homme a £oixante-dix ans on dit qu'il est 
vieux; quand un homme a cent ans 11 est tres vieux. 

VouSi Paul| vous n'Stes pas vieux, vous etes jeune; vous 
n'avez que douze ans. Est-ce que je suis jeune ou vieux? 
Pierre, avez-vous un chien? Est-il vieux ou jeune? Un 
chien est vieux quand il a dix ans. Un cheval est vieux 
qtjand il a vingt ans, mais un homme est jeune k vingt ans. 
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A dgn of old age is given: 

Quand un homme est vieuz il a des cheveuz btoncsi ou 
bien il n'a plus de cheveuz. 

And a picture of an old man is shown. 

The adjectives vieux, jeune will be brought in again when 
the family is spoken of, and in connection with the verbs 
vivre^ mourir. 

Est-ce que votre grand-pdre est trds vieuz? Quel Age 
a-t-U? 
Combien de frdres avez-vous? Btes-vous le plus jeune? 

etc. 

Sa soeur est morte jeune ; elle n'avait que diz-neuf ans. 
Les chiens ne vivent pas vieuxi ni les chevauz non plus. 

Adjectives thai can be taught only by means of definition: 

Adjectives not representing a quality sensible in things are 
very numerous; the book contains some of them. Here 
obviously recourse must be had to the definition which in- 
dicates the relation expressed by the adjective. 

Nouveau (lesson 63) : 

Un mot nouveau est un mot qu'on volt pour la premiire 
fois. Un mot ancien est un mot qu'on a deji appris. 

Ce mot-ci est nouveau; je ne Pai pas encore e3cpliqu£; 
vous ne savez pas sa signification. 

Ce mot-ci est ancien ; nous Pavons vu & la leson cinquante ; 
vous devez savoir ce qu'il sigtufie. 

n n'y a pas ici d'eleves nouveauz» vous 6tes tons des an- 
dens Slaves. 

Utile (lesson 109) : 
Un objet utile est un objet qui sert k quelque chose. 
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Tine chose ttis utile est une chose qu'on emploie trds 
souvent 

On se sert souvent d'un couteau; c'est un instrument trds 
utile. 

Le f er est plus utile que Por. 
«/nu/j/e» est le contraire d'«utile». 

Une chose inutile est une chose qui ne sert k rien. 

Ne mettez pas votre nom & la fin de votre dict6e ; c'est 
inutilei il est deji en tSte de la page. 

Moral epithets: 

Qualities or defects are attributed to men according to their 
customary acts. So, to teach moral epithets, these acts will 
first of all be pointed out; all that is left to do is to establish 
a verbal equivalence. 

Paul est ob6issant * il obeit toujours i son mattre. 
Jules est paresseux •> il n'aime pas travailler, 
Simon est gourmand - il mange trop. 
Jean est Intelligent - 11 comprend vite. 

A propos of intelligent, which is a word at once French and 
English, I shall make a remark which has a certain impor- 
tance. The words which are identical in the two languages 
must always be explained as if they belonged only to the 
French language. This for the sake of accuracy, and to 
recall the words which are used in the explanation. 

The fixing of adjectives: 

A large number of adjectives will quickly be forgotten if 
care has not been taken to review them assiduously and 
systematically. The teacher will therefore often ask for the 
contrary of every adjective met with in the dictation, and 
will always have the exercises on contraries given in iJy^ 
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book done orally if not in writing; and these will even be 
given from time to time to leam by heart. The description 
of every new object will be made as complete as possible, 
with a view to rehearse the adjectives of shape, size, con- 
sistency, and color. As for the adjectives which enter into 
our judgments on the work of the class, the bearing, behav- 
ior, and character of the pupils, they will be more easily 
remembered, as they can be introduced at any moment. 
There is an exercise which allows an interesting review of 
almost every adjective in the book. I advise the teacher 
to practice it regularly several times a week, as soon as the 
pupili have learned the names of the parts of the body, the 
clothes, and a certain number of qualities and defects. It 
consists in having the physical and moral portrait of dif- 
ferent pupils made as they are brought up by turns before the 
class. A pupil is entrusted with the description, and he is 
helped out: 

Louis est grand; il n'est ni gras ni maigre; 11 est forti 11 
n'est pas f aible. Ses cheveuz sent blonds ; il sont longs, ils 
ne sont pas courts; son front est haut; ses yeuz sont bleus; 
il a de grands yeuz; le nez de Louis est droit, il n'est pas re- 
trouss6 comme celui de Jules ; ses joues sont rouges, elles 
ne sont pas pftles ; sa bouche n'est pas grande, au contraire 
elle est petite; montrez vos dents, Lotus; ses dents sont 
blanches comme du lait; ses Idvres ne sont pas gpaisses, 
elles sont minces, mais pas aussi minces que celles de 
Simon ; son menton est rond, il n'est pas pointu ; ses oreilles 
ne sont pas longues ; Louis n'a pas des oreilles d'&ne ; le 
cou de Louis est court, il est encore plus court que celui de 
Pierre; ses Spaules sont larges» elles ne sont pas ^troites 
coxnme celles de . » • etc. 
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Their dress and shoes are also described, and all the colors 
will be named: 

Mettez votre chapeau, Louis. H a un chapeau noir qui 
lui va bien, il n'est ni trop grand ni trop petit. C'est un 
chapeau ,moU| ce n'est pas un chapeau dur. Sa cravate est 
nohre et verte ; elle est tres jolie, etc. 

Then the moral portrait of Louis will be drawn. During 
these descriptions the teacher makes from time to time an 
amusing remark; the describer does so, too, and the exercise 
is very much liked by the pupils. I do not know of any 
better method for fixing well the adjectives in their minds. 



CHAPTER IV 
EXPLANATION OF WORDS (continued) 

2. The teaching of grammar 

For the meaning of a grammatical word to be understood 
with precision, it is put into a sentence all the other words of 
which are thoroughly known; and this sentence is made to 
express an actual fact, on which the attention of the class is 
concentrated. It is obvious that the method would fail if, be- 
sides the new word, there were an unintelligible constituent in 
the sentence introducing it. 

To fix the grammatical part of the language, both inflection 
and syntax, usage, and not rules, is to be depended on. The 
teacher will therefore conduct his class work in French, In the 
following technique I shall show that he may speak to his 
pupils a clear, flexible, copious language, and that he can suc- 
ceed in bringing them to speak readily and correctly. 

CONJUGATION 

To teach the conjugation, the first verbs that are chosen are 
such as express an action going on for some time under the 
eyes of the pupils, regarder and dessiner, for instance. A rapid 
action might escape notice, and would not allow of an accumu- 
lation of questions concerning it 

Imperative and present indicative, 

Pierre, regardez le tableau. VouSi vous regardez le tab- 
leau; moil je regarde la fenetre. 

By thus employing the emphatic pronoun accompanied by 
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a gesture, the two persons are thrown into relief. Then the 
teacher adds: 

Je regarde la fenetre, je ne regarde pas le tableau. Vous 
regardez le tableau, vous ne regardez pas la porte. 

To bring in the third person: 

Jean, regardez la f enStre ; Paul regardez le tableau. Jean, 
vous regardez la fenetre ; moi, je regarde la porte; Paul 
regarde le tableau, il ne regarde pas la porte. 

Questions are then put, and the pupil is accustomed to give 
answers in which he employs in his turn the verb in the three 
persons of the singular: 

Pierre, allez au tableau et dessinez un chien. Paul, 
venez ici, regardez la fenetre. 

Then, addressing the class, the teacher says: 

Paul regarde la fenetre ; Pierre dessine. Qu'est-ce que 
fait Pierre? H dessine. Qu'est-ce que fait Paul? II re- 
garde la fenetre. 

He gives the answers before calling on the pupils to give 
them. He goes on: 

Paul, qU'est-ce que vous faites, vous dessinez? — Non, 
je regarde la fenfitre. — Pierre, qu'est-ce que vous faites? 
— Je dessine un chien. 

The teacher goes to the blackboard and draws a horse: 

Qu'est-ce que je f ais? — Vous dessinez un cheval. 

Let us take a verb which does not belong to the first con- 
jugation, ecrire, for instance. The teacher writes his name on 
the blackboard, saying: 

J'ecris mon nom; je ne dessine pas. 

Then he says to Paul: 

Paul, venez au tableau. Ecrivez votre nom. Vous Icrivez 
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votre nonii vous ne dessinez pas. Pauli qu'est-ce que vous 
faites? — J'ecris mon noin. 

Addressing the class, he says: 

Regardez Paul ; il gcrit son nom au tableau. Qu'estH:e 
qu'il fait? Est-ce qu'il dessine? — Non, il §crit son nom. 

Then the teacher writes his name again: 

Qu*est-ce que je f ais? — Vous gcrivez votre nom. — Est^e 
que j'ecris bien? — Oui, vous ecrivez bien. 

For verbs .which do not express a sensible action (i. e.., 
capable of being perceived by the senses), different questions 
are put in order to get' them conjugated by the pupils. After 
having said, C'est avec ma langue que je parle; c'est avec 
mes oreilles que j'entends; parlez plus fort, je ne vous 
entends pas ; quand je parle fort vous m'entendez ; quand je 
parle trop bas vous ne m'entendez pas, the teacher adds: 
Avec quoi entendez-vous? — J'entends avec mes oreilles. — 
Est-ce que je vous entends si vous parlez tres bas. — Non^ 
vous ne m'entendez pas si je parle tres bas. 

After having said, je cais votre nom ; vous ne savez pas 
votre le^on; Paul ne salt pas dessiner, he asks: Jean, savez- 
vous mon nom? — Oui, je sais votre nom. — £st-ce que je 
sais dessiner? — Oui, vous savez dessiner. 

The following sentence is written on the blackboard : Pierre 
sail bien sa leqon, and these questions are put: Qui salt sa legon? 
— C'est Pierre. — Comment la sait-il? bien ou mal? — II la 
salt bien. 

The same method is followed in the case of the persons in 
the plural: 

Jean et Pierre, regardez la fenetre. Je regarde la portc 
Jean et Pierre regardent la f enStre. 
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Two boys are sent to draw on the blackboard: 

Paul et Simon dessinent au tableau; qu'est-ce qu'ils font? 
— Us dessinent. 

Again: 

Louis et Albert, venez ici; ficrivez Totre nom au tableau. 
Louis et Albert ecriventi ils ne dessinent pas. Qu'est-ce 
qu'ils font? 

They are given a book: 

Lisez. Louis et Albert lisent; qu'est-ce qu'ils font? — 
Prenez des bonbons; ilsprennent des bonbons; qu'est-ce 
qu'ils font? — lis prennent des bonbons. 

Jean regarde le tableau ; Paul et moi nous regardons la 
fenStre. Maintenant nous dessinons au tableau; qu'est-ce 
que nous f aisons? — Vous dessinez. — Simon et Jules, venez 
ici ; montrez vos mains ; qu'est-ce que vous f aites? — Nous 
montrons nos mains. — Ecrivez votre nom au tableau ; 
qu'est-K:e que vous f aites? — Nous Icrivons notre nom. — 
Lisez ; qu'est-ce que vous f aites? — Nous lisons. 

The plural forms being far less frequent than those of the 
singular, the pupils would quickly forget them if the teacher 
was not careful to call them up again at every moment in sen- 
tences like the following: 

Regardons tons le tableau. Ouvrons nos livres. Pronon- 
Sons tons ensemble. II est I'heure, partons. Le combien 
sommes-nous aujourd'hui? Aujourd'hui nous sommes le 
21 mars, n'est-ce pas? Quels exercices avons-nous i cor- 
riger? Nous avons conge demain. Jules et Albert ne savent 
pas leur leQon ; je leur mets une mauvaise note ; ce sont de 
mauvais Aleves ; un bon eleve apprend toujours ses lemons ; 
les mauvais eleves n'apprennent jamais leurs logons. Pierre 
veut bien apprendre le f rangais, il ecoute toujours bien en 
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classe ; Jules et Albert ne veulent pas Papprendrei ils n'^cou- 
tent jamais. Les eleves qui ne veulent pas f aire de f autes 
dans leur dictfie^ doivent la bien preparer. Je crois que 
Paul et Pierre ne comprennent pas. Louis et Jean ne font 
pas attention. Simon et Frederic (crivent mal ; ils disent 
qu'ils ne peuvent pas bien ecrire. Je suis content de Paul 
et de Pierre ; ils travaillent bien et se conduisent bien. Vous 
bavardez encore, Jules; taisez-vous; les Sieves obSissants 
se taisent quand le maitre leur dit de se taire, etc. 

Different exercises are employed to accustom the pupils to 
the conjugation. We have seen such questions used as: 

Qu'est-ce que je f ais? Qu'est-ce que vous f aites? Qu'- 
est-ce qu*il fait? etc. 

Full answers are often required: 

Est-ce que vous 6coutez? — Oui, j'6coute. — Oui, nous 
Scoutons. 

Comprenez-vous? — Oui, je comprends. — Oui, nous com- 
prenons. 

Avec quoi voyez-vous? — Je vols avec mes yeux. 

Mentez-vous quelquef ois? — Non, je ne mens jamais. 

Est-ce que Jules travaille bien? — Non, il travaille mal. 

Comment est-ce que je dessine? — Vous dessinez bien. 

Est-ce que Paul et Pierre se conduisent mal? — Non, ils 
se conduisent bien. 

A pupil gives orders suggested by the teacher; they are car- 
ried out, the action accomplished being named at the same 
time: 

Pierre: Ouvrez votre livre. — Paul: J'ouvre mon livre. 
Pierre: Ouvrez vos livres. — Les Hives: Nous ouvrons nos 
livres. 
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* 

Pierre: Prenez votre porteplume. — Paul: Je prends mon 
porteplume. 

Pierre: Prenez vos portepltunes. — Les elives: Nous pre- 
nons nos porteplumes. 

Use of the formula dites4ui que ... A pupil comes to make 
statements in front of the class: 

Le maltre. — Pierre, dites k Jean que vous avez un crayon 
bleu. 

Pierre. — Jean, j'ai un crayon bleu. 

Le maltre. — Dites-ltii que vous savez votre le^on. 

Pierre. — Je sais ma le^on. 

Le maltre. — Dites-leur que vous voulez apprendre le 
fran^ais. 

Pierre. — Je veux apprendre le fran^ais. 

Le maltre. — Dites-leur que j'ai une boite pleine de cho- 
colat 

Pierre. — Le maitre a une boite pleine de chocolat. 

Le maltre. — Dites-leur que vous et moi, nous aimons 
le chocolat. 

Pierre. — Le maitre et moi nous aimons beaucoup le 
chocolat. 

Use of the indirect interrogative formula demandez-lui si . . . 
A pupil comes and stands beside the teacher and puts questions 
to his school-fellows: 

Le maltre. — Jean, demandez k Paul s'il salt sa logon. 
Jean. — Paul, savez-vous votre logon? 
Paul. — Oui, je sais ma logon. 

Le maltre. — Demandez-leur s'ils aiment la classe de 
frangais. 
Jean. — Aimez-vous votre classe de frangais? 
Les elives. — Oui, nous aimons notre classe de frangais. 
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* 

No method is better for fixing the conjugation than this kind 
of dialogue, in which all the persons of a tense can thus be 
brought in, and in a way that highly interests the class. 

The present perfect: The present perfect is, after the present 
indicative, the tense most frequently employed in conversa- 
tion in class. The conjugation of the auxiliary " have " will 
quickly be learned; to fix the past participle requires some 
care and time. 

A question is put in order to have the action just accom- 
plished named: 

Pauly f ermez la porte. Paul a f erm6 la porte ; qu'est-ce 
qu'il a fait? — Ha f erme la porte. — Venez ici^ prenez mon 
livre, Paul a pris mon livre ; qu'est-ce qu'il a fait? — Ha 
pris votre livre. 

Pierre, ouvrez la fenetre. Vous avez ouvert la f enetre ; 
qu*est-ce que vous avez fait? — J*ai ouvert la fenetre. 

« 

J'ai mis le livre sur la chaise ; qu'est-ce que j'ai fait? — 
Vous avez mis le Uvre sur la chaise. 

Simon et Albert ont dessing un chien au tableau; qu'est-<e 
qu'ils ont fait? — Us ont dessin§ un chien. 

Vous avez f erm§ vos livres ; qu'est-ce que vous ave2 fait? 
— Nous avons f erm6 nos livres. 
Full answers are required : 

Avez-vous fait beaucoup de f autes? — Oui, j'ai fait diz 
fautes. — Avez-vous entendu ce que j*ai dit? — Oui, j'ai en- 
tendu ce que vous avez dit. — Avez-vous compris ce que j'ai 
dit? — Oui, nous avons compris ce que vous avez dit. 
The indirect question is also employed : 

Demandez-lui s'il a bien comptg les fautes, s'il a mis la 
date. Demandez-moi si j'ai vu votre devoir, ce que j'ai dit. 
Demandez-leur cdmbien ils ont fait de fautes. 
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Sentences such as these are continually introduced: 

Paul n'a pas bien ecrit son devoir. Pierre et Louis ont 
fait zero faute. Albert n'a pas encore fini de corriger. Si- 
mon n'a pas bien repondu. Je. vous ai mis une mauvaise 
note parce que vous n'avez pas su votre logon. Vous devez 
savoir le signification de ce mot, nous I'avons dejk vu, je 
I'ai explique la semaine demiere. Je n'ai pas entendu, r6- 
pgtez et parlez plus fort. Je n'ai pas compris, vous avez 
mal prononce. Vous n'avez pas lu votre dict6e avant de 
venir en classe. Jules, vous avez bavardfi ; je vous ai vu et 
entenduy etc. 

The future. The forms of the future may also be frequently 
used by the teacher in addressing his class: 

Pierre n'a pas recite aujourd'hui; il rlcitera demain. 

Si vous rlpondez bien, je vous donnerai un bonbon. 

Si vous bavardez encore je vous punirai. 

Nous n'avons pas le temps aujourd'hui; nous corrigerons 
le devoir k la prochaine classe. 

Voici la logon pour demain. Jean apprendra la premiere 
phrase ; vous, Paul, vous apprendrez la deuxieme ; Simon et 
Albert apprendront la troisieme. 

Especial care will be taken to use as often as possible the 
verbs which have an exceptional future: avoir y savoir, etre,faire, 
alter, venir, etc. 

Quand vous aurez fini, apportez-moi votre cahier. 
Quand Albert aura crois6 les bras, je commencerai. 
Quand nous aurons corrig§ le devoir, nous f erons la dict€e« 
Je punirai les Sieves qui ne sauront pas leur logon. 
Si vous faites trop de fautes vous serez puni. 
Je crois que Pierre sera le premier en compodtion. 
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Simon ira au tableau aprds Frederic; PierrOy vous irez 
dpres Simon. 
Quand la classe sera finie, vous viendrez me parlen 

In order to get the pupils to speak, questions and answers 
are employed: 

Paul apportera une orange demain. Que fera Paul? — 
n apportera une orange demain. 

Pierre, vous r6citerez le premier ; Jean, qui r6citera le pre- 
mier? — C*est Pierre qui r^citera le premier. 

Je punirai Jules s'il ne salt pas sa le^on; qu'est-ce que- 
je f erai si Jules ne salt pas sa le^on? — Vous le punirez. 

Simon, vous irez tout i llieure i mon bureau ; vous pren- 
drez la boite et vous donnerez des bonbons auz eleves; 
qu'est-ce que vous f erez tout k I'heure? — J'irai i votre bu- 
reau; je prendrai la boite et je . • • • Viendrons-nous en 
classe demain? — Non, nous ne viendrons pas en classe, 
c'est cong6. 

AflSrmations: 

Le mattre. — Paul, dites i Pierre qu'il sera le premier. 
PauL — Pierre, vous serez le premier. 
Le maltre. — Dites-lui que vous aurez une bonne place. 
PauL — Pierre, j'aurai une bonne place en composition. 
Le maltre. — Ditesrleur qu'ils n'auront pas de bonbons. 
PauL — Vous n'aurez pas de bonbons. 

Use of the indirect interrogative formula: 

Le mattre. — Demandez-moi si je vous donnerai une 
bonne note. 

Vilive. — Est-ce que vous me donnerez une bonne note? 

Le maltre. — Demandez-moi si vous aurez une bonne 
place. 

USlive. — Est-ce que j'aurai une bonne place? 
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Le mat ire. — Demandez-moi qtiand vous composerez. 
Vilive. — Qtiand composerons-nous? 

The imperfect. The teacher takes his book, which is on his 
desk, puts it on the chair, and says: 

Le livre est maintenant sur la chaise, 11 £tait tout & llieure 
sur le bureau. 

He sets Pierre near the door, then he brings him up to the 
blackboard : 

Pierre^ vous Stes maintenant au tableau, tout k I'heure 
vous Stiez pres de la porte. 

He continues: 

Oii est mon crayon? Tout k Pheure je I'avais & la main. 

Qtd est absent aujourd'hui? Qui etait absent hier? 

Je n'avais pas ma botte de bonbons k la demidre classe, 
je Pai avec moi aujourd'hui, la voici. 

JuleSi vous ni'ecoutez maintenant, tout k llieure vous ne 
m'^coutiez pas, vous regardiez la fenStre. 

Pendant que j'ecrivais au tableau, Paul bavardait; je 
Pai entendu. 

En venant en classe j'ai vu Frederic qtd jouait aux billes. 

Portraits of boys no longer in the class are drawn : 

L'ann6e demiere j'avais un gleve qui s'appelait Georges ; 
c'^tait un tres bon eleve ; il savait toujours ses lemons ; il ne 
faisait presque jamais de f antes dans ses dictees; i la fin 
de Pannge il parlait assez bien le fran^ais, etc. 

Full answers are required : 

Etiez-vous absent hier? — Non, je n'6tais pas absent. 
Vous 6tiez absent la semaine demidre, qu'aviez-vous? — 
J'avais mal k la tete. 
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Est-ce que vous bavardiez pendant que j*#crivais au ta- 
bleau? — Non» je ne bavardais pas. 

Est-ce que votre pere apprenait le fran^ais quand il 
etait k I'ecole? — Non, mon pere n'apprenait pas . • • • 

Questions are put on a sentence written on the blackboard: 

Paul jouait aux billes dans la cour. « 
Qui jouait? Que faisait Paul? A quoi jouait-il? Oii 
jouait-il? 

The book contains texts in which the imperfect is employed 
and on which many questions will also be put. The following 
exercises will not be forgotten: 

Dites-lui qu'il causait tout k I'heure; dites-lui qu'il 6tait 
absent Mer^ etc. 

Demandez-lui s'il etait present hier; demandez-moi. si 
j'fitais un bon eleve quand j^^tais en classe, si j'avais de 
bonnes places, si j'aimais ma classe, si le maitre punissait 
souvent ses eleves, etc. 

The conditional. The conditional is naturally placed after 
the imperfect: 

Frederic fait beaucoup de f antes dans ses dictees; il ne 
les prepare pas; s'il preparait ses dictees il ne ferait pas 
beaucoup de fautes. 

Albert, vous n'6coutez pas et vous prononcez mal; si vous 
Scoutiez vous prononceriez mieux. 

Paul, si vous etiez paresseux, je vous punirais ; qu'est- 
ce que je ferais si vous Stiez paresseux? — Vous me puni- 
riez. 

Pierre, qu'est-ce que vous f eriez si je vous donnais un 
bonbon? — Je le mangerais. 

Dites-lui que s'il tenait mieux sa plume il Scrirait mieux, 
etc. 
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The past definite. Refer to the book for this tense, which is 
taught by conversation about a narrative. 

The present subjunctive. To conjugate the persons of the 
singular of this tense, we start from the third person plural of 
the present indicative: 

Jules et Albert n'Scoutent pas; il faut Icouter; il faut que 
tous les Sieves Scoutent quand je parle. 

Pierre et Paul repondent toujours fort ; il faut aussi que 
Fr6d6ric rSponde fort. 

Les Sieves qui Scrivent bien tiennent bien leur plume ; si 
Paul veut bien Scrire il faut qu'il tienne bien sa plume. 

Tous les Sieves excepts Jules apprennent bien leurs 
lemons ; je veux que Jules aussi apprenne ses lemons. 

The second person plural of the present indicative is the 
starting-point for the second person plural of the present sub- 
jimctive. 

Paul» vous n'Scoutez pas, il faut que vous Scoutiez. 

Vous ouvrez votre livre, je ne veux pas que vous ouvriez 
votre livre. 

Je veux que vous parliez bien le fran^ais k la fin de I'annSe. 

Le maitre. — Pierre, dites k Paul qu'il faut qu'il Scoute. 

Pierre. — Paul, il faut que vous Scoutiez. 

Le maitre. — Dites k Jules que vous ne voulez pas qu'il 
prenne votre crayon. 

Pierre. — Jules, je ne veux pas que vous preniez .... 

Dites k Jean qu'il faut qu'il rSponde plus fort; dites 
k Albert que je veux qu'il Scrive mieux ses devoirs. 

The passive form. Paul and Simon are brought before the 
class and Simon is told to push or to carry Paul: 

Simon porta Paul; Paul est portS par Simon. 

Qui porte? — C^est Simon. — Qui est portS? — C'est Paul. 
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The teacher adds: 

Simon a porte Paul ; Patil a ete porte par Simon. 
Qui a porte Paul? Qui a ete porte par Simon? Par qui 
Paul a-t-il 6te porte? 

There will often be occasion to say: 

Cette dictee a ete mal corrigee. Par qui a-t-elle €te 
corrig6e? Void deux fautes qui n'ont pas ete soulign6es. 
Ce mot a ete ezplique, vous devez le savoir. 

Pierre a ete le premier en fran^ais, il sera recompense. 

Ceux qui ne sauront pas leur le^on seront punis. 

It is only in this way, by teaching the verbs in connection 
with actual facts, by continually employing them to say in 
class what has to be said, and by requiring the pupils to employ 
them in their turn in the different exercises indicated above, 
that the conjugation can be fixed. And it is important to pro- 
ceed very slowly, and never to leave a tense before it is thor- 
oughly known. It is a great mistake, and one often made, to 
draw up at the outset complete paradigms of the conjugation, 
and ask the pupils to recite them. By this synthesizing in 
order to get on more rapidly, one does but retard the progress 
of the class. Confusion is produced, and this mechanical 
repetition which requires a wearisome effort of the pupils gives 
them a distaste for the study. 

THE INTERROGATIVE FORM 

The pupil soon understands a question, and, by using the words 
)f it, he is soon able to give readily a full answer. More time 
is required to get him to put questions with some ease, espe- 
:ially when he has to find all the constituents of his question 
)y himself. The mere redtation of the interrogative form of 
Lhe conjugation, the transformation, in writing, of affirmative 
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sentences into interrogative ones are not adequate exercises. 
Reality and interest are wanting. The exercises we advise 
are as follows: 

I. Use of the indirect interrogative formula. We have seen that 
with the help of dites-lui de . . . the pupil is led to give an 
order. The formula demandez-lui si . . . which is no less 
useful, must be introduced shortly afterwards to bring the 
interrogative form into play. 

Evidently subordinating his questions to the pupil's pre- 
vious knowledge of the words composing them, the teacher 
says to Paul, whom he brings up beside him : 

Paul, posez des questions k Jean. Demandez-lui si la 
porte est ferm^e, s'il est un bon gleve, s'il y a de la craie 
dans la botte, s'il aime les bonbons, si j'^cris bien, si vous 
prononcez bien, si Pierre commence k parler fran^is, si les 
Sieves de cette classe se condtdsent bien, etc. 

And Paul puts one after the other the questions he is asked 
to put: 

La porte est-elle f ermSe? Etes-vous un bon eleve? Est- 
ce qu'il y a de la craie dans la boite? Aimez-vous les bon- 
bons? Le maitre ecrit-il bien? Est-ce que je prononce 
bien? Pierre commence-t-il k parler fran^ais? Les eleves 
de cette classe se conduisent-ils bien? etc. 

The teacher also tells Paul to put questions to him and put 
some to the class: 

Demandez-moi si je stiis content des progres de mes 
Sieves. Demandez-leur s'ils aiment leur classe de fran^ais, 
etc. 

So that the pupil may use interrogative words: 
Demandez-lui oiL est sa casquette, comment il tient sa 
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plume, combien il y a d'eldves dans la classe, quelle est la 
couleur de la craie, quel &ge il a, avec quoi il tire des ligaes, 
ce qu'il voit sur le bureau, etc. 

Paul. — on est votre casquette? Comment tenez-vous 
votre plume? Combien y a-t-il d'eleves dans la classe? etc. 

2. Questions put on a sentence^ a text: 

Leaving the pupil to find out for himself the interrogative 
words, the teacher writes a sentence on the blackboard and 
has a series of questions put, referring to all the parts of 
this sentence. 

Suppose the sentence is: 

Jean ecrit sa dictee avec un crayon. 

The foUowing questions will be put and these answers given: 

Qui ecrit? — Jean. 

Que fait Jean? — n ecrit. 

Qu' ecrit-il? — n ficrit sa dictee. 

Avec quoi ecrit-il sa dict6e? — Avec un crayon. 

The sentences will be varied, so as to introduce therein all 
the manners and circumstances of the action: 

Manner: Pierre dessine bien. — Comment dessine-t-il? 

Place: Jules met le livre sur la table. — Ofi le met-il? 

Quantity: Pierre a pris deux bonbons. — Combien a-t-il 
pris de bonbons? 

Time: Louis ira en France I'annge prochaine. — Quand 
Louis ira-t-il en France? 

This exercise, which is of the greatest importance, must fre- 
quently be practiced in writing as well as orally, and that 
very early. Later on, the class will be asked to put, as they 
choose, a certain number of questions on the text of the dic- 
tation. For the written questions on the contents of a cer- 
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tain number of lessons to be reviewed, and which are used in 
the word-competition, see farther on. 

3. The answers being given the questions are to be found out: 

The teacher makes a statement, or writes one on the black- 
board, and asks the class to find out the question to which 
this statement is an answer. 

Le mattre. — n y a deux livres sur le bureau. 
Velive. — Combien y a-t-il de livres siu: le bureau? 
Le mattre. — Oui, la porta est fermee* 
Vilive. — La porte est-elle ferm^e? 
Le maitre. — Si, la fenetre est ouverte. 
Velive. — La fenetre n'est-elle pas ouverte? 

4. Original questions: 

When the pupil is thus accustomed to put questions refer- 
ring either to a spoken or a written sentence, he is asked to 
put some, all the words of which he has himself to find, 
(a) He is shown an object, and later on a picture, about 

which he must put exhaustive questions. 
(6) The teacher gives up his place to a boy who puts to his 
school-fellows any question that comes into his head. 
The teacher directs the ensuing conversation, often put- 
ting in a word. 

THE ACCENTUATED PERSONAL PRONOUN — THE SECOND 
PERSON SINGULAR— THE PRONOUN ON 

y. The accentuated personal pronoun: 

In the teaching of personal pronouns, great is the impor- 
tance of accentuated pronouns. We have seen, in treating 
of the conjugation, vous and moi thus opposed: 

Vous, vous regardez la fenetre; moi, je regarde le tableau. 
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(a) All the accentuated pronouns are taught in this way: 

Vous, vous ecrivez bien; lui (pointing to Albert) 
n'6crit pas bien. 

Several pupils are called up before the class, and given 
different objects to hold. 

Moi, j'ai une boite k la main; vous, vous avez un 
cahier; lui a un chapeau; eux ont un livre. 

The teacher continues: 

Pierre aime les giteaux ; et vous Paul, est-ce que vous 
les aimez? Paul dit que lui aussi les aime ; moi je ne 
les aime pas. Et vous, Jean et Louis, les aimez-vous? 
Jean et Louis disent qu'eux aussi les aiment. 
Vous, vous prononcez bien; lui prononce maL 

These pronouns are next put into the pupil's mouth: 

Le maitre. — Pierre, moi j'aime le chocolat, et vous? 
Repondez : moi aussi .... 

Pierre. — Moi aussi j'aime le chocolat. 

Le maitre. — Demandez i Paul s'il aime le chocolat, 
et dites-moi si lui aussi I'aime. 

Pierre. — Paul, aimez-vous le chocolat? 

Paul. — Qui. 

Pierre. — Qui, lui aussi aime le chocolat. 

Le maitre. — Qui aime le chocolat? 

Les elives. — Moil moil moi! 

Reverting to the above proceeding: 

Le maitre. — Jean, qu'est-ce que nous avons k la 
main? 

Jean. — Vous, vous avez un livre i la main; lui a un 
cahier ; eux ont un chapeau. 

Le maitre. — Et vous? 

Jean. — Moi, j'ai une regie. 
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(b) The accentuated pronoun after comme: 

The teacher raises his arms and says to the class: 

Faites comme moi, levez les bras. Then he folds 
them, saying: Faites encore comme moi. He calls up a 
pupil, orders him to make certain gestures, and says 
to his school-fellows: Faites comme lui. 

The teacher will often have occasion to use this expres- 
sion: 

Vous ne prononcez pas comme moi. Ne tenez pas 
votre porteplume comme lui; tenez-le comme moi. 
Jules est un mauvais eleve; ne vous conduisez pas 
comme lui. 

The pupils speak in their turn: 

^ Simon takes the teacher's place; the latter says: Levez 
les bras et dites k la classe de f aire comme vous. 
And Simon orders: Faites comme moi. Then Simon 
gives orders to Jean and says to his school-fellows: 
Faites comme lui. 

{c) The accentuated pronouns will come up again with the 
comparatives and before a relative clause. Placing 
Pierre and Paul back to back the teacher says to Paul: 

Pierre est plus grand que vous. 

And pladng Pierre beside him, he adds: 

Mais 11 n'est pas aussi grand que moi; je suis plus 
grand que lui. 

Le plus grand ici, c'est moi ; le plus petit, ce n'est pas 

vous, c'est lui. C'est moi qui suis le plus grand, c'est 

lui qui est le plus petit. Est-ce vous qui prononcez le 

mieux? Non, c'est lui qui prononce le mieuz. C'est 

moi qui ecris le mieux. 

C'est lui qui a cause, je I'ai entendu* 
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Let us now make the pupils speak: they answer: 

Le mattre. — Est-ce que vous §tes aussi grand qtte 
moi? 

Vilive. — Non, je ne suis pas aussi grand que vous. 

Le maitre. — Est-ce que Jean dessine mieuz que 
vous? 

Vilive. — Qui, Jean dessine mieuz que moi. 

Le maitre. — Est-ce moi qui suis le plus grand ici? 

Vilive. — Qui, c'est vous qui dtes le plus grand. 

Le maitre. — Est-ce vous qui prononcez le mieuz? 

VHive. — Non, ce n'est pas moi qui prononce le 
mieuz. 

The pupils put questions: 

Le maitre. — Fr6d6ric, demandez k Albert s'il est 
plus grand que vous. 

Fridiric. — Albert, est-ce que vous dtes plus grand 
que moi? 

Albert. — Non, je suis plus petit que vous. 

Le maitre. — Demandez k Paul si c'est lui qui Icrit le 
mieuz. 

FredSric. — Paul, est-ce vous qui 6crivez le mieuz? 

Paul. — Non, ce n'est pas moi qui ecris le mieuz. 

Later on this will be said: 

Le maitre. — Pierre, dites k Jules qu'il n'6crit pas 
aussi bien que vous. 

Pierre. — Jules, vous n'ecrivez pas aussi bien qr>e moi. 

Le maitre. — Dites-moi que c'est vous qui §tes le 
plus petit de la classe. 

Pierre. — C'est moi qui suis le plus petit de la classe. 

Le maitre. — Albert, est-ce vous qui avez caus£? 
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Albert, — Non, ce n'est pas moi. 

Le maitre. — Qui est-ce? Est-ce lui? 

2. The use of Hu^. I have been averse to introducing into the 
early lessons the pronouns of the second person singular, 
tu, toi, te, and I have given my reasons in sketching above 
the grammatical program of La Classe en Franqais. The 
pupils, in speaking to one another will therefore use vatts. 
This may shock a French ear, accustomed to hear the 
pupils of the same class in France using tu. But complica- 
tions are to be avoided, especially when not indispensable. 
Toward the end of the course of study (see lesson 104), 
dialogues may be got up in class, in which the pupils will 
be called on to employ /«, te, toi. 

The imperative, first of all: 

Le maitre. — Dites-lui de vous donner son crayon. 
Velive, — Donne-moi ton crayon. 

Then: 

Le maitre. — Demandez-lui s'il a perdu ses plumes. 

VSlive. — As-tu perdu tes plumes? 

Le maitre. — Dites-lui que vous lui donnerez sa regie 
tout k I'heure. 

Velive. — Je te donnerai ta rdgle tout k I'heure. 

Le maitre. — Dites-lui que vous etes aussi fort que lui 
en franpais. 

Velive. — Je suis aussi fort que toi en franqais. 

The teacher may also allow himself at times to speak to 
young boys in the second person singular: 

Moi je suis grand, toi tu es petit. Tu as fait un bon de- 
voir. Ta prononciation est bonne. C'est bien; tu com- 
mences k parler frangais ; je te donnerai une jolie gravure. 
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The pronoun €on^. The pronoun on must be introduced 
pretty early into the teacher's remarks. It is a word which 
the French language cannot get on without. . It is taught 
in the following way: 

Vous effacez une tache avec une gomme; lui aussi efface 
une tache avec une gomme ; moi aussi c'est avec une gomme 
que j'effade une tache; nous effagons tous une tache avec 
une gomme = on efface une tache avec une gomme. 

Que fait-on avec une gomme? On efface les taches. 

Que fait-on avec une regie? On tire des lignes. 

C'est avec un canif qu'on taille son crayon. 

The pupils quickly understand these sentences. To accus- 
tom them to use on, such questions as the following ones 
will frequently be put them: 

Avec quoi tire-t-on des lignes? Avec quoi voit-on? 
Que fait-on avec un crayon? Doit-on se moucher fort ou 
doucement? 

And full answers will be required: 

On tire des lignes avec une rdgle. On voit avec ses 
yeux. 

On 6crit avec un crayon. On ne doit pas se moucher fort, 
on doit se moucher doucement. 

Again: 

Le mattre, — Pierre, dites i Jules que si on n'6coute pas 
on ne peut pas apprendre. 

Pierre. — Jules, si on n'ecoute pas on ne peut pas ap- 
prendre. 

Le maitre. — Albert, r6pondez en fran^ais. Paul, dites- 
lui qu'ici on doit toujours parler frangais. 

Paul. — Albert, ici on doit toujours parler fran^ais. 
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The pupils put questions: 

Le maitre. — Demandez-lui avec quo! on taille son crayon. 
VUive. — Avec quoi taille-t-on son crayon? 
Le maitre. — Demandez-lui comment on ecrit le mot 
«poids». 
Vilive. — Comment £crit-on le mot «poids»? 
Le maitre. — Demandez-leur ce qu'on fait avec de I'encre. 
ViUve. — Que fait-on avec de Pencre? 
Les Hives. — Avec de I'encre on 6crit. 

THE PLACE OF PERSONAL PRONOUNS 

It is not always easy to handle personal pronouns in the objec- 
tive case, especially when two have to be used at the same 
time. One must proceed slowly, and frequent repetition is 
required. 

I. A pronoun used as the direct object: 

(a) After the verb : 

Prenez le livre ; mettez-le sur la table. 
Prenez la regie ; mettez-la sur la chaise. 
Voici les plumes ; donnez-les k Paul. 
Voil^ Pierre; regardez-le. Voici Jules et Albert, 
regardez-les. 

(b) Before the verb : 

Prenez le cahier ; mettez-le sur la chaise ; non, ne le 
mettez pas sur la chaise, il faut le mettre sur la table. 

Voil^ Paul, regardez-le ; ne le regardez pas, regardez- 
moi. 

Then, leaving the imperative: 

Je prends le livre et je le mets sur la table. 
Voici les plumes, je les prends et je les mets dans la 
boite. 
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Void Paul, je le regarde; je ne le regarde pas, je re- 
garde Pierre. 

And for the pronouns of the first and second persons: 

Pierre, regardez-moi. Pierre me regarde, il ne re* 
garde pas le tableau. 

Dites-moi de vous regarder. — Regardez-moi. — Je 
vous regarde. 

Regardez-nous. Paul nous regarde; Jean ne nous 
regarde pas. 

2. A pronoun used as the indirect object: 
(a) After the verb: 

Donnez la regie k Pierre ; donnez-lui la botte. 
Montrez-moi votre livre. Apportez-moi votre cahier. 

(6) Before the verb: 

Donnez-lui le livre ; ne lui donnez pas de bonbons. 

Voici Jules ; je lui donne un bonbon. 

Jean, donnez-moi la boite. Jean me donne la boite. 

Paul, venez ici; vous etes un bon eleve; je vous 
donne cette gravure. 

Albert, donnez-nous nos livres. Albert nous donna 
nos livres. 

3. Two pronouns in the objective case: 
(a) After the verb: 

Montrez-lui le livre ; donnez-le-lui. 
Montrez-moi votre regie ; apportez-la-moi. 

(6) Before the verb: 

Je lui montre la boite ; je la lui donne. 
Voici un bonbon; je vous le montre; je vous le 
donne. 
Apportez-moi la botte ; il me I'apporte ; il me la donne. 
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4. The pronoun «e»» : 

Pierre^ venez ici; void des bonbons; donnez-en k vos 
camarades. Prenez-en un; prenez-en un autre. 

Demandez-moi si j'ai des plumes. — Avez-vous des 
plumes? — Ouiy j'en ai. Pai des plumes dans cette boite; 
je les compte, il 7 en a huit. 

Paul a des billes, Pierre n'en a pas; Paul, donnez-4tti- 
enune. 

Si vous avez des plumes donnez-m'en deux. 

J'ai des bonbons, je vous en donnerai tout k llieure. 

5. Let us make the boys speak: 

Le nuAlre. — Dites-lui de prendre le livre et de le mettre 
sur la chaise. 

U&ive. — Prenez le livre et mettez-le sur la chaise. 

Le nudtre. — Prenez la boite, ouvrez-la, f ermez-la et don- 
nez-la-moi. 

Vilive. — Je prends la bdte, je Pouvre, je la ferme, je 
vous la donne. 

Le maltre. — Prenez le g&teaU| montrez-le k Pierre, et 
donnez-le-lui. 

VSlive. — Je prends le gftteau, je le montre k Pierre, 
je le lui donne. 

Le maitre. — Voici des bonbons, dites-moi de vous en 
donner deux. 

Velive. — Donnez-m'en deux. 

Le maitre. — Combien y a-t-il de livres s\xf la table? 

Velive. — n y en a trois. 

The use of the indirect interrogative formula: 

Le maitre. — Demandez-moi si j'ai un canif. 

Velive. — Avez-vous un canif? 

Le maitre. — Demandez-moi si je veux vous le prSter. 
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Vilive. — Voulez-vous me le preter? 

Le maitre. — J'ai pris le couteau de Jules ; demandez- 
moi si je le M rendrai. 

Veliue. — Est-ce que vous le lui rendrez? 

Le maitre. — Voici des plumes, demandez-moi si j6 
veux Yous en domier. 

Vilive. — Voulez-vous m'en domier? 

Since it is not logic, but the ear, which fixes the place given 
to pronoims in the sentence, not only will the above dia- 
logue be assiduously practiced, but such combinations as the 
following will also be frequently repeated by the whole class: 

Donnez*la-lui, je la lui domie. — Montrez-les-lui, je les 
lui montre. — Le voulez-vous, je vous le donne. — II ne me 
la prSte pas, il me la donne. — Vous avez des plumes, je 
n'en ai pas, donnez-m'en. — Je n'ai pas de bonbons; 
quand j'en aurai je vous en donnerai. 

It goes without saying that the teacher must be particu- 
larly careful often to use two pronouns in the objective case 
in the words he addresses to his class: 

Si vous avez corrige votre dictSe, apportez-la-moL 
Quand vous aurez fini de corriger votre dict^e, vous me 
Papporterez. Louis veut tailler son crayon, si vous avez un 
canif pr6tez-le-lui. Si vous avez pris la gomme de Pierre 
il faut la lui rendre. J^ai une jolie gravure, je vous la mon- 
trerai tout k Pheure. Ce mot n'est pas nouveau, je vous 
I'ai ezpliqug il y a quelques jours. Jean n'a pas de plume ; 
Paul, donnez-lui-en une ; qui veut lui en donner une? J'ai 
des bonbons, Jules ; mais je ne vous en donnerai pas, vous 
n'avez pas su votre le^on. 
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RELATIVE PRONOUNS 

Relative pronouns lengthen the sentence but, with the ex- 
ception perhaps of the pronoun dont, they are not an obstacle 
difficult to surmount. The meaning of these words is easily 
made known, for they may be used in many examples express- 
ing facts visible in class. 

I. Qui; que: 

The interrogative qui may come before the relative qui. 
After having placed one pupil at the blackboard, another at 
his desk, and a third near the window, the teacher says: 

Qui est au tableau? C'est Jean. Qui est k men bureau? 
C'est Pierre. 

He adds: 

C'est Jean qui est au tableau. C'est Pierre qui est k 
men bureau. C'est Louis qui est & la fenStre. 

Then, for things: 

Le chapeau qui est sur le bureau est & moL Apportez- 
moi les livres qui sent sur la chaise. 

The pupils are now made to speak, the teacher asking for 
full answers: 

Le moAire. — Qui est au tableau? C'est Pierre qui ... . 

Vilive. — C'est Pierre qui est au tableau. 

Le mdltre. — Quelle est la couleur du livre qui est sur le 
bureau? 

Vilive. — La couleur du livre qui est sur le bureau est 
verte. 

The same method is followed for que: 
VHivt que vous voyez au tableau s'appelle Jean. 
Le livre que je vous montre est k moi. 
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Le mMre. — Quelle est la cotileur du livre que j'ai k la 
main? 
VSlive. — Le livre que vous avez i la main est vert. 

2. Ce qui, ce que, celui qui, etc.: 

Comment s'appelle la chose qui est sur mon bureau? 

Comment s'appelle ce qui est sur la chaise? 

Lisez ce qui est ecrit au tableau. 

La chose que je vous montre s'appelle un crayon. Ce 
que je vous montre maintenant s'appelle un canif • 

Paul fermez la porte; qu'est-ce que vous faites? Dites- 
moi ce que vous faites. — Je ferme la porte. 

Ce chapeau-ci est i Pierroi celui qui est sur le bureau est 
ft moi. 

Je punirai celui qui bavardera, etc. 

3. Relatives preceded by a preposition: 

Venez ici Jean. Je parle i Jean. L'gldve i qui je parle 
s'appelle Jean. 

Le mattre. — Quel est le nom de I'^ldve k qui je parle? 

Vilive. — Jean est le nom de I'eldVe i qui vous parlez. 

Le maitre. — Vous Scrivez avec un crayon noir; moi 
j'^cris avec un crayon bleu. Le crayon avec lequel j'Scris 
est bleu; le crayon avec lequel vous ecrivez est noir. 

Le mattre. — Dites-moi si la plume avec laquelle vous 
gcrivez est bonne. 

VSlive. — Oui| la plume avec laquelle j'dcris est trds 
bonne. 

4. Dont: 

I shall dwell on the relative dont, which enters less fre- 
quently than the others into the language of the class, and 
. which most pupils do not master easily, 
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(a) They may be made to feel that datU contains the prepo- 
sition de: 
Je parte de Jean; je dis que c'est un bon 61eve. 
L'eleve de qui je parte est Jean. 
On pent dire : VSlhve dent je parte est Jean. 
Le nudtre. — Comment s'appelle r6teve dont je parte? 
Vilive. — L'gteve dont vous partez s'appelle Jean. 

Another example: 

On se sert d'une gomme pour effacer une tache ; de 
quoi se sert-on pour effacer une tache? 

Voici la lame de laquelle je me sers pour tailler mon 
crayon ou void la lame dont je me sers pour tailler mon 
crayon. 

Le maStre. — De quel instrument se sert-on potir en- 
f oncer un clou? Quel est Pinstrument dont on se sert 
potir enfoncer un clou? 

VSlive. — L'instrument dont on se sert pour enfoncer 
un cteu est un marteau. 

(i) This analysis of the word dont is not indispensable. 
The pupils immediately understand its meaning in sen- 
tences such as these: 
After having said: 

Voici un cahier qui a une couverture rouge ; il est & 
Pierre. En voici un autre qui a une couverture verte; 
11 est & Paul. 

The teacher adds: 

Le cahier dont la couverture est rouge est ft Pierre. 
Le cahier dont la couverture est verte est ft PfiuL 
Quel est te drapeau dont les trois couleurs sent: 
bteUy blanc, rouge? -:- C'est le drapeau frangais. 
Voici un $ldve dont tes yeuz sent bleus. Voici un 
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£ldve dont le nez est polntu ; en void un dont le nez 
est retroussoi etc. ' 

Le mattre. — Jeani aommez un 61dve dont les yeuz 
sent jaunes. 

Jean, — Personne n'a les yeuz jaunes ici. 

The teacher will be careful to use relative pronouns in 
speaking to his pupils: 

Je punirai les Olives qui feront beaucoup de fautes 
dans leur dlctSe. Ceuz qui n'6coutent pas bien ne peu* 
vent pas bien prononcer. Void la leson que vous avez 
k apprendre pour domain, L'^ldve que j'interroge doit 
se lever. Je ne comprends pas ce que vous dites, 
Regardez ce qui est 6crit au tableau. La plume avec 
laquelle vous avez 6crit votre devoir n'^tait pas bonne. 
Quelle est la le^on ft laquelle nous sommes arrives? 
C'est Pierre dont la prononciation est la meilleure. H 
y a ici un ^Idve dont la conduite ne me plait pas. Je 
punirai les gldves dont le devoir sera mal ^crit. La 
gravure dont je parle est & la leson 113. Apportez tou- 
jours en classe les choses dont vous avez besoin^ etc. 

THE DEFINITE ARTICLE (GENDER)— THE CONTRACTED 
ARTICLE AND THE PARTITIVE ARTICLE 

Gender, There is only one way of insuring a correct use of the 
definite articles fe, la, and that is repetition. In order that 
the pupil may not say le maisan, his ear must be appealed to, 
and he must often be made to hear the right combination of 
sounds, la maison. When the noun begins with a vowel or a 
silent h, un or une is used before it to fix its gender: 

Voici un ezercice. 

Donnez*-moi un encrier. Que met-on dans un encrier? 
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Void une orange. Quelle est la couleur d'une orange? 
n y a soixante minutes dans une heure. 

These sentences are repeated. Adjectives are brought in 
along with them to lay stress on the gender, and it is also re* 
called by the corresponding personal pronouns: 

Voici un ezercice qui est long; c'est le premier exerclce. 
Get ezercice est-il long ou court? 

Get encrier est-il grand ou petit? Prenex I'encrier et 
mettez-le sur mon bureau, 

Gette encre est^-eUe verte ou bleue? 

Voici une orange; eUe est tris bonne; nous aliens la 
manger. 

Prenez la grosse orange ; ne prenez pas la petite. 

The contracted article. For some time the teacher may use the 
expressions allez au tableau; vans ites au tableau, so easy to un< 
derstand, without pving special attention to the word au. 
But soon it will be necessary to lay stress on the contracted 
articles, and get the pupils to use them without hesitation. 
I. Au: 

Paul, allez ft votre place. 

VoiUl la f enfitre ; Pierrei allez ft la fenttre. 

Voilft le tableau; Simoui allez au tableau. 
Then: 

Paul est ft sa place. Pierre est ft la f entoe. Simon est 
au tableau. 

on est Pierre? — II est ft la fen«tre. 

on est Simon? — II est au tableau. 

The teacher continues: 

Donnez ce livre ft Jean. Donnez cette rSgle ft Vilive 
qui est ft la fenttre. Donnez ce cahier ft Vilhve qui est au 
tableau. Pauly dites ft Pierre de donner la rdgle au maitre. 
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Again: 

Ce livre est & Fr^dfiric ; cette casquette est & TelSve qui 
est au tableau ; ce chapeau est au mattre. 

The class will be made to notice that they must not say 
il est a le tableau^ but il est au tableau. 
In order to get the pupils to speak, such dialogues as this 
will be started: 

Le mcStre. — Pierre, dites k Jean d'aller au tableau. 

Pierre. — Jean, allez au tableau. 

Le maltre. — Jean, est-ce que vous etes k la fenStre? 

Jean. — Non, je suis au tableau. 

Le mattre. — Frederic, demandez k Albert si ce chapeau 
est au mattre. 

Frederic. — Albert, est-ce que ce chapeau est au maitre? 

Le maitre. — Paul, montrez votre cahier au maitre. 
Jean, a qui Paul montre-t-il son cahier? 

Jean. — Paul montre son cahier au maitre. 

2. Du: 

Jean, venez ici. Voici les mains de Jean; voici la tete de 
Jean. 

Prenez vos livres, regardez la gravure de la page dix-sept. 
Regardez Pine. Pierre, montrez-moi la tdte de Vine. 

Regardez la gravure de la page dix. Regardez le cheval. 
Paul, montrez-moi la tdte du cheval. 

Voil& la casquette de Pgleve ; voici le chapeau du maitre. 

A little later, iq speaking of colors, the word du will be 
brought in again: 

Voici la table ; quelle est la couleur de la table? 
Voici rgponge ; quelle est la couleur de PSponge? 
Voil& le tableau; quelle est la couleur du tableau? 
Quelle est la couleur du drapeau fran$ais? 
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The teacher will continually say: 

Epelez le dernier mot de la phrase. 
Lisez la premidre phrase de rexercice. 
Quel est le premier ezercice du devoir? 
Quelle est la demiere lettre du mot? 

The pupils speak : 

Le maitre. — Paul, dites k Jean de vous montrer la 
premiere gravure du livre. 

PauL — Jean, montrez-moi la premiere gravure du Hvre. 

Le rndtre. — Pierre, demandez-moi quelle est la couleur 
du drapeau frangais. 

Pierre. — Quelle est la couleur du drapeau fran^ais? 

The pupils will also be made to notice that they must not 
say la couleur de le tableau^ but la couleur du tableau. 
The contracted articles aux and des are treated in the same 
way. 

The partitive article. When the contracted article has been 
learned, the partitive article has been learned too : 

Le maUre. — Dites-moi de vous donner le chocolat 
Vilive. — Donnez-moi le chocolat. 

And the pupil is given all the chocolate. 

Le maitre. — Dites-moi de vous donner du chocolat. 
Velive. — Donnez-moi du chocolat. 
Le maitre, — Je ne vous donne pas tout le chocolat; je 
vous donne du chocolat. 

Later on this sentence may be used to bring out the fact 
that the partitive article is nothing but the contracted 
article: 

Je vous donne (une partie) du chocolat. 

The same method is followed in the case of des. The teacher 
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gets the pupils to say, first of all, donnez-moi les plumes; 
then, donneZ'tnoi des plumes. 

Then: 

Dites-mol de vous donner de la craiey de Pencrei du 
papier. 

Sentences containing the contracted article and the parti- 
tive article are said: 

La couleur du chocolat est brune. Prenez du chocolat 
La couleur des bonbons est rouge. Prenez des boabons. 

POSSESSIVE ADJECTIVES AND PRONOUNS — DEMONSTRATIVE 
ADJECTIVES AND PRONOUNS — QUAUFICATIVS ADJECTIVES 

Possessive adjectives and pronouns. It is by question and 
answer, and also by having orders given and questions put 
that the possessive adjectives and pronouns will rapidly be 
fixed in the mind. 

(a) The teacher questions. The pupil gives a full answer, using 
the possessive adjective : 
Le maitre. — Oft est men chapeau? 
Vilive. — Votre chapeau est sur le bureau. 
Le mdtre. — Bst-ce que vos mains sent dans vos poches? 
Velive. — NoQ) mes mains ne sont pas dans mes poches. 

The two following exercises are livelier, and the pupils like 
to practice them : 
(ft) The pupils give orders : 

Le nudtre. — Paul» dites & Jean de prendre voire livre. 
Paul — Jean, prenez mon Uvre. 
Le rmAtre. — Dites-lui de vous donner sa casquette. 
Paul — Jean, donnez-moi votre casquette. 

This one is more complicated: 
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Le maAtre. — Dites-lui de prendre votre gomme et de 
vous donner la sienne. 

Paul. — Prenez ma gomme et domiez-moi la vdtre. 

Le maitre. — Dites-lui de me dire que son canif ne coupe 
pas bien, et de me dem^nder le mien. 

Paul. — Dites au mattre que votre canif ne coupe pas 
bien et demandez-lui le sien. 

Jean. — Mon canif ne coupe pas bien; prStez-moi le 
v6tre s'il vous plait. 

{c) The pupils put questions: 

Le maitre. — Demandez-lui s^il a son porteplume. 

Vilive. — Avez-vous votre porteplume? 

Le maiire. — Demandez-lui s'il n'a pas votre crayon et 
votre rdgle. 

Vilive. — Bst-ce que vous n'avez pas mon crayon et 
ma rdgle? 

Le moitre. — Pierre, dites & Louis que vous avez votre 
livre, et demandez-lui s'il a le sien. 

Pierre. — Louis, j'ai mon livre ; avez-vous le votre? 

The possessive adjectives and pronouns may be considered 
to be perfectly known only when the pupil can thus pass 
from one to the other without hesitation. 

Demonstrative adjectives and pronouns. The demonstratives 
too will be fixed by the same methods: 

Le maiire. — Quelle est la couleur de ce chapeau-ci? 
Vilive. — Ce chapeau-li est noir. 

The pupil who is far from the object must be able immedi- 
ately to change ci into W. And conversely: 

Le mattre. — A qui est cette regle-Ul? 
Velive. — Cette regle-ci est k moi. 
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In the same way, for pronouns: 

The teacher holds a book in his hand; the pupil who is at 
his place has his beside him. The teacher says: 
Prenez ce livre-ci ; donnez-moi celui-li. 

He will make the pupil speak by saying: 

Dites-moi de vous donner ce livre-ci et de prendre 
celui-l&. • 

Velive. — Donnez-moi ce livre-li et prenez celui-cL 

Celui qui, celui de, celle de, ceux de, ceux qui: 

Le maltre. — Dites-moi quelle est la couletir de ce 
chapeau-ci et de celui qui est sur le btireau. 

Velive. — Ce chapeau-la est brun; celui qui est sur le 
bureau est noir. 

Le mcAtre. — Dites-moi de prendre votre livre et celui 
de Jean. 

Velive. — Prenez men livre et celui de Jean. 

Le mattre. — Demandez-moi combien il y a de f antes 
dans la dictee de Pierre et dans celle de Jean. 

Vilive. — Combien y a-t-il de fautes dans la dictee de 
Pierre et dans celle de Jean? 

Le mattre. — Dites-moi quelle est la couleur de vos 
yeux et de ceux de Paul. 

Velive. — Mes yeux sont bleus ; ceux de Paul sont noirs. 

Le maitre. — Dites-letir que ceux qui bavarderont seront 
punis. 

Velive. — Ceux qui bavarderont seront punis. 

This kind of sentences will be repeated until the pupil suc- 
ceeds in constructing them with ease. And the teacher 
will often say: 

C'est Jean qui est le premier, ce n^est pas Pierre. 
Est-ce vous qui avez ri? Ce n'est pas vous qui deviez 
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m'apporter des noix? La dict^ de Louis est bonne, 
celle d'Albert est mauvaise. Le devoir de Pierre est 
bien gcrit, celtd de Simon est mal ecrit. Les mains de 
Frederic sont propres, mais celles de Jules sont cou- 
vertes d'encre. Les ongles de Jean sont propres, ceux 
de Paul sont noirs. Je donnerai une image k celui qui 
prononcera le mieux, 

Qualificative adjectives. Recourse will be had to continual 
repetition in complete sentences to accustom the pupil to put 
an adjective in the feminine. 

Le mcAtre. — Le livre est-il grand ou petit? 

Velive. — Le livre est grand. 

Le moitre. — La bolte est-elle grande ou petite? 

Velive. — La bolte est petite. 

Le maiire. — Demandez-lui s'il a une bonne plume, si 
le crayon est long ou court, si la regie est longue ou courte, 
si la craie est blanche ou noire. 

Velive. — Avez-vous une bonne plume? La regie est- 
elle longue ou courte? etc. 

Le maStre. — Dites-lui qu'il y a une grosse poire sur le 
bureau. 

Velive. — II y a une grosse poire sur le bureau. 

The place of the adjective: 

Sentences will often be made in which the pupil will learn 
to place the adjective correctly. 

Le maltre. — Dites-lui que voici un joli canif, que voici 
un cahier sale, que voici un cahier propre. 

Velive. — Voici un joli canif; voici un cahier propre, etc. 

Le maitre. — Demandez-lui si Albert est un Sieve at- 
tentif. 

Velive. — Est-ce qu'Albert est un eleve attentif ? 
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Le maitre. — Dites-leur que le maitre n'aime pas les 
Aleves desobeissants. 

Veliue. — Le mattre n'aime pas les Aleves desobeis- 
sants. 

It is usage which decides the place of the adjective. Con- 
sequently, it is only by the continual conversation heard 
in a class conducted in French that the pupil can be given 
little by little the sense of the harmony pecuUar to the 
French language. 

ADVERBS 

I SHALL not go to great length in speaking of adverbs. The 
different circumstances which they express or the modifica- 
tions they make in the meaning of verbs and adjectives can 
easily be made sensible to the pupil. So that he may not for- 
get his adverbs, a systematic review is constantly carried out. 
I shall direct attention to some ways of doing this. 

Place, position. The teacher, for instance, puts a box on a 
book and says: 

0& est la boite? sur le livre ou sous le livre? Venez ici 
Pierre ; la boite est sur le livre ; mettez-la dessous. Dites- 
moi de la mettre dessus. 

Mettez-la derrigre le livre, devant, i, cdt6. Demandez- 
moi si la botte est dessus, dessous, devant ou derriere. 

He adds: 

Les plumes sent hors de la boite; mettez-les dedans. 
Sont-elles hors de la boite? — Non, elles sont dedans. — 
Jean, sortez et fermez la porte. Oil est Jean? — II est 
dehors. 

Mettez la boite sur la chaise; non, ne la mettez pas 1&; 
mettez-la ici sur le bureau. 
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Paul, vous etes trop loin; vous n'entendez pas bien; venez 
ici prds de moi| plus pres. 

Repetition; succession; time. This is how the adverbs be- 
longing to this class may be reviewed. 
D'abord, ensuite, etc. : 

Jean venez ici; vous allez faire ce que je vais vous dire, 
et vous direz ce que vous f aites : Fermez d'abord la porte ; 
ensuite vous ouvrirez la fenetre; puis vous essuierez le 
tableaui enfin vous donnerez ce livre i Paul, et vous irez 
k votre place. Avant de commencer dites-moi ce que vous 
allez faire. 

(Jean is helped to remember what he has to do.) 

Jean. — Je vais d'abord fermer la porte, ensuite j'ouvri- 
rai la fenetre, puis .... 

Maintenant, tout d Vheure, etc. : 

Le maltre. — Louis, asseyez-vous sur ma chaise ; vous 
n'etes plus k votre place, vous etes maintenant assis sur 
ma chaise ; allez au tableau ; oil gtes-vous maintenant? 

Louis. — Je suis maintenant au tableau. 

Le mcAtre. — 0^i etiez-vous tout k I'heure? 

Louis. — Tout k Phetire j'gtais assis stir votre chaise. 

Le maHtre. — Frederic, Scrivez ceci au tableau : Je ne parle 
pas encore le f rangais ; mais je saturai bientdt le parler. 

Frederic writes while the teacher says a few words to Simon. 
The teacher turns round and says: 

Vous avez deji fini d'^crire la phrase; vous ecrivez vite. 

ToujourSy jamais, souvent, etc.: 
Speaking to the class, the teacher says : 

Pierre fait toujours zero faute dans ses dictees. Albert 
ne fait jamais z6ro faute, il fait toujours quatre ou cinq 
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fftutes. Jean fait souvent ses dictee$ saas fautes. Quel- 
quefois Louis ne fait pas de fautes. Simon, faites-vous 
souvent vos dictees sans fautes? — Non, quelquef ois seule- 
ment. — Jules ne fait jamais de fautes dans ses dictees, 
n'est-ce pas Jules? 

Aujourd'huiy hier, etc.: 

Qui est absent aujourd^ui? Albert, vous etiez absent 
hier. 

£st-ce que nous avons conge demain? 

Simon, je ne vous ai pas interroge aujourd'hui, ni bier; 
je vous interrogerai demain. 

Adverbs of quantity. All the adverbs of quantity can be 
brought in at every recitation: 

Combien de fautes avez-vous faites dans votre devoir? 
C'est beaucoup. II faut tou jours faire trSs peu de fautes 
dans ses devoirs. Montrez-moi votre devoir, Simon; c'est 
bien; presque toutes les phrases sent bonnes. Montrez- 
moi le vdtre, Albert; c'est tres mal; vous faites toujoors trop 
de fautes dans vos devoirs. 

Louis, vous n'etes pas assez atteatif en classe; 11 faut 
etre aussi attentif que Pierre, n faut aussi bien preparer 
vos dictees. Vous avez fait plus de fautes que Jean dans 
votre dictge ; Jean n'a fait qu'une f ante ; ime f aute settlement, 
n faut faire moins de fautes la ^ochaine f ois. 

Adverbs of manner. The adverbs bien, mal, mte, lentementy 
forty bos, ensemble, etc., naturally come up at every recitation, 
and from the very first lessons. Later on, the teacher will show 
how adverbs in -ment are formed. 

Paul, votre Scriture est lisible » vous ecrivez lisiblement. 

Conmient Paul ecrit-il? — II ecrit lisiblement. 

Albert, voici comment vous tenez votre plume; c'est 
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one mauralse manitee de tenir sa ptume; voici une bcmne 
xnamivey voici de quelle maniire il faut fat tenir. 

Albert ne tient pas Ueasa^umei il fat tient d'une mauvaise 
maniSre. 

Paul icrit lisiblement »> Paul torit dHme manidre lisible. 

Albert icrit souveat d'uae maniere illisible. 

Pierre fait ses devoirs d'une maniire soigneuse » il fait 
soigueusement ses deroirs. 

He adds: 

Soigneuz; le fSminin est soigneuse; Padverbe est soi- 
gueusement. 

On met Padjectif au ffiminin; on ajoute «ment» et on 
a Tadverbe. 

Le maltre. — Quel est le f^minin d'attentif? 

Les Hives. — Attentive. 

Le mdUre. — Ajoutez «ment» et dites Padverbe. 

Les Hives. — Attentivement 

Le m^re. — Jean ^coute toujours attentivement qitand 
j'ezplique la legon. 

Interrogative adverbs used as c^nftmcHcns. Interrogative ad- 
verbs used as conjunctions when between two verbs will not 
be forgotten. Such sentences as these will frequently be 
brought in: 

Dites-moi combien vous avez payi votre canif. 
Montrez-moi comment vous tenez votre plume.. 
Je ne sais pas ofi j^ai mis mes lunettes. 

PREPOSmONS 

Cake must be taken at an early stage to fix the prepositions; 
they support the whole framework of the language. The book 
introduces them one by one in concrete examples to which the 
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teacher can easily add. Consequently I shall content my- 
self with giving here some supplementary details concerning 
prepositions which have several meanings, or a meaning diffi- 
cult to grasp. 

It is needless here to enlarge upon the prepositions used to 
express position, order: sur, sous, dans, apres, avant, devant, 
derriere, entre, which the pupils are easily brought to under- 
stand. To avoid their being forgotten they must frequently 
be reviewed, systematically, like the adverbs. And the teacher 
will continually bring them in as he works through the course 
of study. 

Mettez YDS mains sur la table. H y a du papier sous vos 
pieds. Ne mettez pas vos mains dans vos poches. Repetez 
apres moi. It faut mettre une majuscule apres un point. 
Ne repondez pas avant votre tour. Ne regardez pas der- 
riere vous, regardez devant vous. Venez vous placer devant 
la classe. H y a un trait d'union entre diz et huiti etc. 

I. De: The preposition de is first met with when marking 
possession : 

Voici men livre ; void le livre de Simon. 

In lesson 43, it marks departure in the following sentence: 
La grande aiguille va d'un nombre au nombre suivant en 
cinq minutes. 

Before bringing in this sentence, the teacher will say, as he 
executes the movement: 

f Je vais de la porte k la fenetre. Je vais maintenant de 
la fenetre au tableau. 

Then, as he has the two actions carried out simultaneously : 
Pierre va du tableau k la fenetre. Paul va de la porte 
ft la fenetre. 
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Then he writes numbers on the blackboard: 

Jean, lisez les nombres de un i diz. 
Simoni lisez les nombres de diz i vingt 

Now he may say : 

« 

La petite aiguille va de quatre k cinq, ou da nombre 
quatre au nombre cinq en une heure ; la grande aiguille va 
d'un nombre au nombre suivant en cinq minutes. 

De as an expletive : 

Albert, toutes les phrases de votre ezercice sent mau- 
vaises, ezcepte une; il n'y a qu'une phrase de bonne dans 
votre ezercice. 

Le nuAtre. — Pierre, combien avez-vous de phrases de 
bonnes? 

Pierre. — Pai cinq phrases de bonnes. 

2. Sur: Here the preposition sur^ meaning «out of», may 
be recalled. It has been met with in lesson 34 in the follow- 
mg sentence: 

Huit sur diz est une bonne note. 

Le maitre. — Combien y a-t-il de phrases dans Tezer- 
cice? 

Pierre. — H y en a siz. 

Le rruAtre. — Votre ezercice est bon; vous avez cinq 
phrases de bonnes sur siz. 

The pupil will be made to use sut with this meaning: 

Le matire. — Sur siz phrases combien en avez-vous 
de bonnes? 

Vilive. — Sur siz phrases j'en ai seulement quatre de 
bonnes. 

Later on he will say: 
Sur diz amandes j'en ai trouv6 trois de mauvaises. 
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It is by teaching boldly these idiomatic sentences, the mean- 
ing of which can be made perfectly dear, that the language 
will really be taught. 

$. A: The preposition dy denoting direction and situation, 
will first of all be tau^t: 

Altez k votre place. Venez k men bttreati. 
Vous ites k votre pkee. Jean est au tableatt. 

And d is opposed to de as seen above: 
Comptez de un i vingt. 

It is also met with in the early lessons, denoting possession : 

Voiel le limre de SimoQ* Ce liTre est k Simon. Cette 
rdgle est k moi. A qui est cette casquette? 

The teacher frequently employs the following sentences too : 

LouiSy c^est k vous de rgpondre. Pierre^ c'est k votre 
tour de venir au tableau. 

Le mdtre. — Paul, dites k Jean que c'est k lui de r$- 
pondre. 

Paul. — Jean, c'est k vous de rgpondre. 

All these uses of the preposition d will easily be remembered. 
Stress nmst be laid iqK)n the verbs followed by this prepo- 
sition. 

Le nuAtre. — Pauly doanez ce eanil k Jeaa. A qui avez- 
vous donniS le canif ? 
Paul. — Je Pai donnS k Jean. 
Montrez cette gravure k Pierre, k vo& eamarades. 

The teacher, having made Simon come up beside him, gays 
to Fred6ric: 

Vrid^o^ apportez son livre k Simon. 
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Later on : 

Jean, prStez votre canif i Louis. Louis, rendez son canif 
k Jean. 
Le nuAire. — Jean, 2 qui avez-vous pret$ votre canif? 
Jean. — J'ai pr@t$ mon canif k Simon. 

He will often say: 

Simon, repondez k ma question ; vous n'^avez pas rlpondu 
k ma question. 

Avez-vous bien rgpondu k toutes les questions de Pexer- 
cice? 

A combien de questions avez-vous bien repondu? ' 

And later again : 

Pierre va donner des drdres ; vous allez ob^ir k ses ordres. 

Un bon 61eve ob§it toujours k son maitre. 

Un bon fils obeit toujours k ses parents. 

Le nuAtre. — Paul, a qui devez-vous toujours ob61r? 

Paul — Je dois toujours obeir k mes parents. 

Le nudtre. — Etk qui encore? A moi? 

Velive. — Oui, a vous. 

4. Par: It is only by frequently associating thus the prep- 
osition with the verb governing it that correct use of it is 
obtained. Let us consider the expressions commencer paty 
finir par (lesson 47) : 

This sentence is written on the blackboard: 
Mon chapeau est sur la table. 

And the teacher says: 

Quel est le premier mot de la phrase? Quel est le der- 
nier mot? La phrase commence par le mot «mon» ; elle 
finit par le mot <table». 
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The meaning having been brought out, the teacher asks : 

Le mcaire. — Par quel mot coromence la phrase? 
Velive. — La* phrase coromence par le mot «mon». 

And in the following recitations the teacher will often be 
heard to say: 

Par quelle lettre finit ce mot? R6p€tez la phrase qui 
coromence par ces mots • • • • Coromencez par le deiudeme 
exercice. 

Faites le portrait de Pierre ; il ne f aut pas commencer 
par decrire ses chaussures. 

Quand vous faites votre travail i la maison vous devez 
coromencer par apprendre les phrases qui sent en tSte de la 
logon, ensuite vous pr^parez votre dictee, vous finissez par 
le devoir. 

Velive, — Par oii f aut-il coromencer? 

Le mattre. — Coromencez par le coromencement. 

Let us consider again the use of the preposition par after 
the verb remplacer (lesson 30) : 

A boy is sent to the blackboard to write this sentence: 

Jean est au tableau ; Jean dessine un chat. 

Then the teacher says: 

Mettez le pronom «il» i la place de < Jean» — and rubs 
out the word Jean before dessine. 

He continues thus: 

Remplacez le mot «chat» par le mot «chien» ; remplacez 
maintenant le mot «chien» par le mot «cheval»« 
The following sentence is written: 

Je regarde les gravures • • • mon livre* 

And suiting the action to the word, the teacher says: 
Je remplace les points par le mot «de». 
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The expression remplacer par will henceforward be met with 
continually at the top of an exercise set as home work, and 
the pupil will not forget it. I shall not consider here the 
other uses of the preposition par^ as, for instance, when it 
denotes the agent after a passive verb (see lesson 90). 

5. Pour; en; dans: No preposition is difficult to teach directly 
if the examples are well chosen. Let us give some further 
proofs: 

Poury marking destination (lesson 33) : 

The teacher puts a piece of candy and a cake on his desk; 
he calls Paul up and says to him: 

Prenez le bonbon ; ne prenez pas le g&teau ; le g&teau est 
pour Pierre ; Pierre, venez le prendre. 

Voici un bonbon, il n'est pas pour vous, Albert ; il est pour 
moi (and the teacher eats it). 

Voici une gravure, elle n^est pas pour vous, Jules; vous 
etes un mauvais eleve. Elle est pour vous, Jean; vous 
etes un bon eleve ; venez la prendre. 

Le maitre. — Pour qui est cette gravure? Pour Jules? 

Un Hive. — Non, elle est pour Jean. 

Un autre elive. — Elle est pour moi. 

Let us take a somewhat delicate case, the differentiation of 
en and dans used before an expression of time (lesson 67) : 

(a) J'ai commence k donner la dictee k neuf heures et il est 
neuf heures diz; j'ai donne la dictee en dix minutes. 

Cet exercice est court et facile ; Paul peut le f aire en 
cinq minutes; il ne lui faut que cinq minutes pour le 
faire. 

The following sentence is recalled : 
La grande aiguille fait le tour du cadran en une heure. 
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(b) n est cpsatre heiires ixioins diz i ma montre ; notis sor- 
tirons dans diz minutes. 

C'est aujourd'hm lundi, ce sera jeudi dans trols jours. 

Les bons 61dves sauront parler fran^ais dans quel^es 
mois. 

6. ^En* before a present participle; sans (lesson 90): There 
are certain prepositions the meaning of which is made clear 
with the help of an expression equivalent to the one in 
which they come: 

(a) En before the present participle, to form the gerund: 

n faut 6ter votre chapeau en entrant en classe = 
quand vous entrez en classe. 

(b) Sans: 

Je ne peux pas ecrire sans ptume »= si je n'ai pas de 
plume. 

II est venu en classe sans aTcir fait son devoir » et 
11 n'a pas fait son devou*. 

These two prepositions may form the subject of an 
amusing exercise: 

Passez devant moi en courant, en sautant, en sifflant. 
Passez devant moi en otant votre chapeau, sans dter 
votre chapeauy en me regardant, sans me regarder. 

The teacher will often have occasion to say: 

Ne causez pas en entrant en classe. Ne faites pas 
de bruit en taillant votre crayon. II ne faut pas faire 
de poussiere en essuyant le tableau. Ne mettez pas 
votre main sur vofre bouche en parlant. 

Qui a fait sa dictee sans faute (ou sans f antes)? 
Louis, vous etes vertu en classe sans cravate. Faites 
tela sans rire. B ne faut pas venir ici sans avoir pre- 
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pari votre dict£e. n va plettvoir et }e suis renu en 
classe sans prendre mon paraphiie. 

Depuis; chez: All the prepositions we have just consid- 
ered belong to the language referring to class-work. The 
pupils hear them so often that they are forced to remember 
them. The teacher must make a point of reverting syste- 
matically from time to tiijae to those which he does not 
constantly use; depuis and ckez belong to the number. 

(a) Depuis (lesson loo) : 

Nous sommes entrls en classe k neof heures ; il est 
neuf heures vingt; il y a vingt mintttes que nous sommes 
ici « nous sommes ici depuis vingt minutes. 

Quand avez^vous commence k apprendre le fran- 
Sais? n y a hoit mois. n y a hisit mois cpie vous ap- 
^reae2 le franstis « vtms apprenez le frangais depuis 
huitmois. 

Le nuAtre. — Depuis combien de temps apprenez* 
vous le fran^ais? 

Uilive. — J'apprends le frangais depuis huit mois. 

Le maitre. — OH demeurez-vous? Depuis combien 
de temps vos parents demeurent-ils dans cette rue? 

Velive. — Mes parents demeurent dans cette rue 
depuis quatre ans. 

Such sentences as these will frequently be employed : 

Pierre» rScitez votre legon; vous n'avez pas rgcite 
depuis plusieurs jours. Albert, vous causez depuis 
cinq minutes. 

(h) Chez (lesson 103) : 

To explain this preposition: 
Ici je suis k TScole ; quand je suis dans la maison o& je 
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demeure^ je dis : Je suis k la maison ou je suis chez moL 
Simon, vous ne faites pas vos devoirs ici, vous les 
faites & la maison ou vous les faites chez vous. 

The teacher adds: 

On ne dit pas «j'etais dans sa maison>; on dit 
cj'etais chez lui». 

On ne dit pas < je vais k votre maison» ; on dit « je vais 
chez vous». 

He puts questions: 

Le maitre. — Pierre ne demeure pas chez ses parents, 
il demeure chez sa tante ; et vous, Paul, oft demeurez- 
vous? 

Paul. — Je demeure chez mes parents. 

At the following recitation he says: 

Le matire. — J'irai chez mon fr^re pendant les va- 
cances ; et vous, oti irez-vous? 
Velive. — J'irai chez mon oncle k la campagne. 

The teacher will say as frequently as possible sentences 
such as these: 

J'ai laisse mes lunettes chez moi ; je croyais les avoir 
mises dans ma poche. Aujourd'hui j^emporte les 
dictees pour les corriger chez moi. Qui veut m^aider k 
porter les cahiers chez moi. Frederic, j'irai chez vous 
demain, j'ai besoin de parler k votre pere. J'irai bien* 
tot en France passer quelques semaines chez un amL 

CONJUNCTIONS 

Coordinating Conjunctions : et, oUj ni, mats, cependaniy done. 
I. Et (lesson 9) : The teacher gives a box to Pierre, saying: 
Prenez la boite. Donnez-la k Simon* 
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Then he gives him a book and an exerdse-book at the same 
time, saying: 

Prenez le livre et le cahier. Donnez le livre et le cahier 
k Simon. 

Placing several objects on his desk he says to Louis: 
Donnez-moi le livre ; donnez-moi le cahier et la boite. 

He adds: 
Prenez le livre et donnez-le k Simon. 

2. Ou: A propos of the conjunction oUy I shall show how an 
important word is systematically called up in a series of 
lessons. Ou appears for the first time in lesson 17. 
The teacher is drawing on the blackboard; his drawing 
being as yet unfinished, he says to the class: 

Qu'est-ce que je dessine, est-ce un chat ou un chien? — 
C'est un chat. — Est-ce que je dessine bien ou mal? — 
Vous dessinez bien. 

(Lesson 18.) Est-ce que ceci est une lettre majuscule ou 
une lettre minuscule? 

(Lesson 19) in which munbers and the preposition dans are 
met with: 

Prenez un ou deux bonbons. 

Mettez mon livre sur la table ou sur la chaise. 

Mettez le bonbon dans la boite ou dans votre bouche. 

(Lesson 26.) Ce livre est-il k vous ou k moi? — H est & 
vous. 
Od e$t le chapeau? Est-il sur la chaise ou sur la table? 

These last two questions are written on the blackboard to 
show that the sidverh oA takes a grave accent, whereas the 
conjunction ou does not. 
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(Lesson 38.) 0« will serve to introduce m . . . ni: 

Ce crayon est-il rouge ou bleu? H n'est ni rouge ni 
bleu ; U est noir. 

Le maiire. — Jean, demandez k Paul s'il est grand ou 
petit. 
Jean. — Paul, £tes-vous grand ou petit? 
Paul — Je ne suis ni grand ni petit 

And here the following exercise will bring up again the 
conjunctions et, ou, ni: 

Prenez le bonbon et le g&teau. Prenez le bonbon ou le 
g&teau. Ne prenez ni le bonbon ni le g&teau. 

As the adjectives are studied, their contraries will always 
be brou^it in by questions in the alternative form: 

Est-il petit ou grand? Etes-vous vieuz ou jeune? 
Demandez k Paul si sa gomme est dure ou molle. 

The teacher will frequently say sentences such as these : 

Lequel des deux dessine le mieux, Pierre ou Paul? 

Je vais peler cette orange; donnez-moi un canif ou un 
couteau. 

Voici deux pommes; prenez Tune ou rautre, mais ne les 
prenez pas toutes les deux. 

Avez-vous appris votre legon, oui ou non? 

Le maitre. — Votre devoir est trte bon; c'est votre frdre 
ou votre soeur qui vous a aidS k le f aire. 

Vilive. — Je n'ai ni fr6re ni sobut. 

Le m:Stre. — Alors c'est votre mdre. 

Velive. — Ma mSre ne sait pas le frangais. 

Examples will also be given with ou, marking Jhe alterna- 
tive between two verbs in the infinitive or two propositions: 

II faut m'Scouter ou sortir. 

Vous apprendrez vos logons ou je vous puniraL 
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The teacher may from time to time give more strength to ou 
by means of the adverb bien: 

Vous m'£couterez ou bien vous sortirez. 

Voulez-vous ce morceau de chocolat, ou bleu pr§f Irez- 
yous une tranche d^)range? 

Jules se tient mal ; il se couche sur la table, ou bien 11 met 
ses mains dans ses poches^ ou encore il . . . • 

•niis system of continuaUy bringing words up again, which 
I have applied in the case of the conjunction ou, must be 
employed for aU grammatical terms, the permanent frame- 
work of the language, if the pupil is to become thoroughly 
familiar with French. 

3. Mais (lesson 20) : Mais comes into our lessons at an early 

stage; it is a conjunction that must frequently be used, for, 

marking as it does a relationship of opposition, aimouncing 

a restriction or a difference, it rouses the curiosity of the 

pupil and draws his attention. 

Prenez la boite, ouvrez-la, mais ne prenez pas de bon- 
bons. 

Pierre, prenez votre casquette et mettez-la. Louis, venez 
ici, prenez mon chapeau, mais ne le mettez pas. 

Vous gcrivez bien mais vous dessinez mal. 

Dites: an» deux, trois, quatre, ciaq; mais il faut dire: 
ciii(q) fautes. 

The teacher will say again : 

Vous soulignerez les fautes, mais vous ne les corrigerez 
pas. 

Votre figure est propre, mais vos ongles sont sales. 

Albert est intelligent, mais distrait et paresseux. 

J'ai des noisettes dans ma poche, mais vous ne les aurez 
pas, je les garde, etc. 
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Le maltre. — Dites k Jean que vous aimez les oranges, 
mais que vous n'aimez pas les pommes. 

Velive. — Jean, j'aime les oranges, xnais je n'aime pas 
les pommes. 

4. Dane (lesson 105) : Done, a conjunction used in reasoning, 
and introducing a consequence or a result, does not require 
many examples to be understood. 

Three lines of different lengths drawn on the blackboard are 
named A, B, C; then the teacher says: 

La ligne A est plus longue que la ligne B. 
La ligne B est plus longue que la ligne C. 
Done la ligne A est plus longue que la ligne C. 

Let us get up a little scene. The teacher calls Paul to his 
desk, and openly gives him a five-franc piece; then talks with 
him aside. Next, speaking to the class, he says: 

Paul ne sait pas faire une soustraction; il me dit qu'il me 
reste seize francs ; ce n'est pas vrai. Ecoutez-moi. J'avais 
vingt francs dans ma poche, j'en ai donne cinq k Paul, il 
ne me reste done que quinze francs, et pas seize. 

He lays great stress on the word done. 

Again: 

Nous sommes arrives ici k trois heures ; il est trois heures 
et demie; il y a done une demi-heure que nous sommes ici, 
ou nous sommes done ici depuis une demi-heure. 

La semaine prochaine vous composerez en frangais, il 
faut done commencer k preparer votre composition. 

As the preceding lesson (lesson 104) has introduced the 
pronoun tUy it may be recalled in the following manner in 
an example containing done: 

Son pere a dit & Jules : «Tu as eu de mauvaises notes en 
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frangais, et to C0Q4ttite o'est pus bpaoe ; tu sems done puni, 
tu n^ vi9ii4ras pas dem^ avec nous chez ton oncle, tu 
re$teras i la maison». 

Le maitre. — Frederic, dites i Pierre de vous preter son 
canif. 

FridMc. — Pierre, iMrete-mcn ton cwif • 

Le moUre. ^ Pierre, repondez que ^om nvi^z besojn de 
votre canil ^ que vow ne ppuYez don^ pa? Id lui pr$ti^. 

Pierre. — J'ai b^soin 4^ mpii cimif , je n^ pew done pas 
ta le prSten 

The pupils cure helped to use the familiar form to which 
they are not yet accustomed. 

5. Cependant (lesson 124). The conjunction ce/>ewJa«/, which 
a^nnounces the contrary of what ou^t to be, or what might 
be believed, appears toward the end of the course of study. 
It requires a Uttle care in the choice of examples; some of 
the following are given only suggestively: 

Ce canif est neuf , cependant il ne coupe pas bien. 

Ma montre est vieille, cependant elle ne s'arrete jamais; 
ouy cependant elle marche trds bien. 

Le grand-pere d'un de mes amis a quatre-vingt-cinq ans, 
cependant il peut lire sans lunettes. 

The teacher may say upon occasion: 

Paul a bien prepare sa composition^ cependant il n'a pas 
reussi i avoir une bonne place. 

Albert n'a pas su sa legon, cependant je ne Tai pas puni ; 
mais la prochaine f ois qu'U ne la saura pas je le punirai. 

Le m(dtre. — Louis, vous etes pfile. Etes-vous malade? 

Louis. — Non, monsieur ; je suis trSs bien portant au 
contraire. 
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The teacher, addressing the class, may say: 

Louis est pfile, cependant il est bien portant ; vous voyez 
qu'on peut etre p&le et cependant etre en bonne sante. 

Subordinating conjunctions: 

6. Que: The most frequently used of the subordinating con- 
junctions is que. It first appears in comparisons (lesson 38), 
We have seen, in dealing with the accentuated personal pro- 
noun, how the formula used in a comparison is taught. 

(a) The very important expressions dites-lui que, je dis que 
come in lesson 42, in which the way to teach them has 
been pointed out. 
We may add: 

Le maitre. — Paul, dites k Pierre que ce livre-ci 
n'est pas k lui. 

Paul. — Pierre, ce livre-14 n'est pas a vous. 

Le maitre. — Dites-lui que vous etes plus grand que 
lui. 

Paul. — Je suis plus grand que vous. 

If the pupil hesitates he is helped out with his sentence. 

Again: 

Dites i Jules que sa dictge est pleine de fautes. 
Dites que si vous ajoutez cinq a six cela fait onze. 

Le maitre. — Albert, dites & Simon que vous dessinez 
mieux que lui. 

Albert. — Simon, je dessine mieux que vous. 

As this is not true the teacher breaks in and says: 

Albert dit qu'il dessine mieux que Simon; moi je dis 
que Simon dessine mieux qu' Albert. 

In the following lesson, care is taken to go over these 
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exercises again. The teacher stands Jean before the 
class and puts his watch into his hands: 

Le mattre. — Jean dites i vos camarades que le 
maitre a une montre. 

Jean. — Le maitre a une montre. 

Le maitre. — Dites-leur que voici sa montre. 

Jean. — Voici sa montre. 

Dites-leur aussi qu'une montre a deux aiguilles ; dites- 
leur encore que la grande aiguille fait le tour du cadran 
en soizante minutes, etc. 

This is added: 

Le maitre. — Simon, dites i Pierre que la petite 
aiguille toume plus vite que la grande. 

Simon. — Pierre, la petite aiguille toume plus vite 
que la grande. 

Pierre. — Non, c'est la grande qui toume plus vite que 
la petite. 

(6) Later, the use of que with the verb savoir (lesson 45) is 
further insisted on. 

Je sais votre nom. Je sais que votre nom est Louis. 
Jules ne salt pas que deux et deux font quatre ; il ne sait 
pas qu'il y a sept jours dans une semaine ; il ne sait pas 
que pour bien ecrire il faut ecrire lentement. 

Le maitre. — Dites-lui qu'il ne sait pas sa le^on. 

Velive. — Vous ne savez pas votre le^on. 

Le maitre. — Dites-lui que vous savez dire les jours 
de la semaine en fran^ais. 

Velive. — Moi je sais dire les jours de la semaine 
en frangais. 

Le maitre. — Demandez-lui s'il sait que la grande 
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aiguille d'uae numtre tourfie douze fois pliss viie que la 
petite. 

V&iue. — Savez^vous que k grande aiguille d'une 
'montre toume douze fois plus vite que la petite? 

And shortly after (lesson 48) this important construc- 
tion is met with: 

C'est avec un canif que je taiUe mon crayon. 

Ce n'est pas avecuA crayon qu^fauttoirevotre dict£e. 

C'etrt a¥ec tme gomme qu*on efface les tachea. 

Vous savez que c'est avec uae rigte qu^on tire des 
lignes. 

These questions are put, full answers being required: 

Le rndtre. — Est-ce avec un canif que je taiUe mon 
crayon? Oui, c'est . • • • 

Vilive. — Oui| c'est avec un canif que vous taillez 
votre crayon. 

Le mattre. — Avec quoi est-ce qu'on efface les taches? 
C'est avec .... 

VHive. — C'est avec une gomme qu^on efface les 
taches. 

And further on: 
Le maitre. — C'est avec ses yeuz qu'on entend. 
Les Hives. — Non, c'est avec ses <M:eiUes qu'on entend. 

At the end of the course qtce appears before a subjunc- 
tive. See above the method of teaching the subjunctive. 

*], Si. (a) This conjunction first appears in lesson 28 in the form- 
ula detnandeZ'lui si . , . calling for a question to be put. 
The pupils may be brought to understand it thus: 
The teacher calls Pierre up and says to him: 
Pierre, demandez i Paul oii est son Uvre. 
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And he himself puts the question: 

Paul| oSk est votre livre? 
Then he adds: , 

Pierre, dites: cPaul, oft est votre livre »? 
He goes on: 

Demandez i Paul oft est son cahier; deoumdes-liii com* 
bien 11 y a de plumes dans votre main. 

Several pens are put into his hand, and Pierre says: 
Comblen j a-t-11 de phunes dans ma main? 

When Pierre has understood this, demandez4ui si . . . may 
be brought in: 

Pierre, demandez i Paul si cette rdgle est & luL 

The teacher first puts the question himself: 

Paid, cette rdgle est-elle i. vous? 

Jean is next called up, and suggests to Pierre the questions 
to be put: 

Jean. — Plerrei demandez i Paul si ce chapeau est & 
vous. 
Pierre. — Paul, est-ce que ce chapeau est k moi? 
Jean. — Demandez-lui s'il y a des livres sur la chaise. 

{b) Si denoting a condition, before the present indicative 
(lesson 39) : 

Void trois plumes, si j'ajoute cinq plumes, cela fait 
huit plumes. 

Then, after having written an example on the black- 
board : 

Le nom est au f£minln, il faut mettre Padjectlf au 
f 6minin ; 11 faut mettre Pad jectif au f toinin si le nom est 
au f eminin. 
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Le moHtre. — Si vous ajoutez trois ft quatre, combien 
cela f ait-il? 

VSlive. — Si j'ajoute trois k quatre, cela fait sept. 

Le mattre. — Si le nom est au f eminin que faut-il 
faire? . 

Velive. — Si le nom est au f eminin il faut mettre 
Padjectif au fSminin. 

Later on the teacher will say : 

Vous ne pouvez pas parler si vous fermez la bouche. 

On ne pent pas bien ecrire si on a une mauvaise plume* 

Si vous avez un canif prgtez-le-moi. 

Le maitre, — Si vous n'ecoutez pas bieui est-ce que 
vous pouvez bien prononcer? 

VSlive. — Non, je ne peux pas bien prononcer si je 
n'Scoute pas bien. 

Si before a present perfect: 

Apportez-moi votre dict6e si vous avez fini de la cor- 
riger. 
' Si vous n^avez pas fait votre devoir vous serez puni. 

Si will come up again with the conditional (lesson 97) : 

Albert, vous tenez mal votre pltmie ; si vous la teniez 
bien, vous ecririez bien. 

Jules, vous ne faites pas de progres; si vous 6coutiez 
bien en classe vous feriez des progres. 

Si Pierre 6tait les mains de ses poches, 11 me ferait 
plaisir. 

Le maitre. — Jean n^aime pas le chocolat; si Jean 
aimait le chocolat, je lui en donnerais. 

Jean. — Si, j'aime le chocolat. 
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Le nuAtre. — Simoiii qu'est-ce que je ferais si vous 
bavardiez en classe. 

Simon. — Si je bavardais vous me puniriez* 
Le maitre. — Louis, si je vous donnais cette orange 
que f eriez-vous? 
Louis. — Je la mangerais. 
Le maitre. — Dites : si vous me donniez Porange . • . 

(Louis repeats the whole sentence.) 

8. Comme (lesson 36). We have seen comme employed before 
the accentuated personal pronoun. Before teaching the 
elliptical proposition^ the teacher may say, waving his 
arms, for instance: 

Faites comme je fais. 

Then he will say : 
Faites comme moi. Faites comme lui. 

Later on he will add : 

Ne vous conduisez pas comme lui ; il se conduit trgs mal. 

Tenez voire plume comme je tiens la mienne. 

Le maitre. — Demandez-lui s'il tient sa plume comme le 
maitre tient la sienne. 

Velive. — Est-ce que vous tenez votre plume comme le 
maitre tient la sienne? 

9. Qtcand (lesson 46). This conjunction is explained in the 
following way, which brings out clearly its meaning au 
moment oil: 

Quand la petite aiguille est sur trois et la grande aiguille 
sur douze, il est trois heures. 

It is easy to find many other examples : 
n faut m'ecouter quand je parle. 
n faut me regarder quand je vous parle. 
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R^stez i TOs (fUtc^a; ▼6u^ sortirez quaitd ]€ toi»l dlral de 
sortir, pas avant. 

Quand voud auf ez fini votre compositton tous viendrez 
me pallet. 

To get the pupils to speak: 

Le mattre. — Dites-moi quelle heure il est quand la petite 
aiguille est entre trois et quatre, et la graude sur six. 

Velive.—Jl est trois heures et demie quand la petite • • • 

Le m(Atr€. — Paul, dites & Albert qu'il faut dter son cha^ 
peau quand on entre eti classe. 

Paul. — Albert, il faut dter son chapeaU quand on eiitre 
en classe. 

Le mattre. — Qu'est-ce qu'il faut fake quand j'ezidique 
la leson? 

Velive. — Quand vous expliquez la legoa 11 faut icouter. 

The teacher has questions put : 

Le maltre. — Pierre, demandez-leur quelle heure 11 est 
quand la grande aiguille est sur douze et la petite sur six. 

Pierre. — Quelle heurd est«-il quand la itande lUguiUe • • . 

Le maitre. — Simon, demandez k Jean s'il Zeolite quoad 
je parle, s'il laisae des fautes quand il corrige son devoir; 
demandez i, Jules s'il est content quand on le punit, etc. 

10. Pdrce que (lesson 53), This conjunction is taught by 
showing clearly the reason for which an action cannot be 
done. An object, a cap, for instance, is hung up on the 
wall, 90 that a pupil cannot reach it, even with a jump. 

Paul, venez ici. Attrapez la casquette. 

Paul tries in vain to reach it and the teacher says: 

n ne pent pas attraper la casquette, parce que la cas- 
quette est trop haute. 
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He adds: 

S He peut pftS I'attraper parce que son bras n'est pas 
assez kmg ou paree qu'U ne saute pas assez haut. 

He continues: 

Pourquol Paul ne peut-il pas attraper la casquette? 
C'est paroe que ki caequeitte est trop haute. 

Je ne peux pas icrire avec cette plumey pourqud? Parce 
qu'elle est cass£e. Regardez-la. 

In the fallowing lessons pourqiwi and parce que will be 
brought in frequently: 

Je tk9 vous entends pas blen parce que tous Ites trop 
lofii de mo!. 

Votts ictirw mal parce que votre plume est mauvaise. 

Vous prononcez mal parce que vous n'gcoutez pas. 

Vous ne pouvez pas rfipondre parce que vous n'avez pas 
6cout6. 

To get the pupils to speak. In the book there will be found 
a picture of a cat jumping to catch a ball. Use will be 
made of it 

Le maltre. — Pourquol le chat ne peut-il pas attraper la 
baUe? 
Viliv€. -^ Patce qu^U ne saute pas assez haut. 

Also: 

tA mdltre. — Demandez-moi pourquol je ne mange pas 
de chocolat. 
Viliv€. — Pourquol ne mangez-vous pas de chocolat? 
Le maitre. — C'est parce que je n'alme pas le chocolat. 
Le maltre. — Pourquol n'6crivez-vous pas? 
Uelive. — Parce que je n'ai pas de plume. 
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Later on: 

Le nudtre. — Dites^moi pourquoi vous n'avez pas ap- 
pris votre le^on, est-ce parce qu'elle etait trop difficile? 

Velive. — Non; c'est parce que j'ai 6te malade, 

Le maltre, — Pierre» demandez k Jules pourquoi il 
n'a pas fait son devoir. 

Pierre, — Jules, pourquoi n'avez-vous pas fait votre 
devoir? 

Jules. — Parce que . . • 

Le maitre. — C'est parce que vous avez oublie de le 
f aire ; et vous oubliez souvent de f aire vos devoirs. 

11. Car (lesson loo). Car is a lighter conjunction than parce 
que; it will often be used when it is needless to insist on the 
reason given for the fact affirmed in the foregoing propo- 
sition. 

Je ne vous donne pas la dict6e, je n'ai pas le temps; 
ou Je ne vous donne pas la dictee car je n'ai pas le temps. 

Je ne Pentends pas, il parle trop bas ; 
ou Je ne Tentends pas car il parle trop bas. 

n va pleuvoir car je vols de gros nuages noirs dans le 
ciel. 

Later on: 
Jean est triste car son grand-pdre vient de mourir. 

But the teacher will say, using parce que: 

Pourquoi Jean est-il triste? — C'est parce que son 
grand-pere vient de mourir. 

12. Pendant que (lesson 95). The preposition pendant will first 
of all be explained. 

Pierre, venez ici; tenez-vous sur une jambe comme 
Cecil pendant vingt secondes. 
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The teacher takes his watch, counts the twenty seconds 
aloud, then tells Pierre to go to his place, adding: 

Pierre est rest6 debout sur une jambe pendant vingt 
secondes. Qui peut rester debout sur une jambe pendant 
plus de vingt secondes? Simon, prenez ma montre ; sortez 
et restez derriere la porte pendant deux minuteSi au bou.t 
de deux minutes vous frapperez k la porte. 

Jean peut courir pendant une heure sans s'arrfiter ; moi 
je ne peux pas courir pendant plus de cinq minutes, mes 
jambes sont vite fatiguees. 

Let us make the pupils speak: 

Le maUre. — Simon, pendant combien de temps Stes- 
vous rest6 derriere la porte? 

Simon. — Pendant deux minutes, 

Le maitre. — Paul, demandez-moi si je peux courir 
pendant longtemps. 

Paul. — Pouvez-vous courir pendant longtemps? 

Le maitre. — Pierre, dites k Jean que vous pouvez 
courir pendant plus longtemps que lui. 

In lesson loo this will be said: 

Hier soir j'ai lu pendant deux heures, de huit heures k 
dix heures. 

Pendant que: 

The teacher writes on the blackboard; then turning round 

says: 

Pendant que j'ecrivais au tableau, Albert causait avec 
Jules. 

Je vais regarder vos cahiers ; vous prgparerez votre 
dictSe pendant que je regarderai vos cahiers. 

Le mattre. — Paul, est-ce que vous causiez pendant que 
j'ecrivais au tableau? 
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PmL ^ Noil, je ne causais pat pendant qw tPous (cxi- 
yiez au tableau. 

13. Quoiqm (lesson 125). This conjunction of course appears 
only at the end of tibe course of study with the subjunctive. 
It can easily be explained after cependwni in the preceding 
. lesson, 

Je ne mange jamais de poires, cependant je les aime 
beaucoup; elles me dotment mal k I'estomae; 
(yu Je ne mange jamais de poiresi quoique je les alme 
beaucoup. 
Je ne vous pimis pas» cependant tous le m6rltez; 

iw Je ne vous punis pas, quoique vous le miritiez. 

Simon n'est pas le premier, cependant il travaille trds 

bien; 
Qu Simon n'est pas le premier quoiqu'il travaille trds 

bien. 

After the following lesson/ this may be said: 

Je suis venu en classe quoique j'aie tres mal ft la tdte. 

Jean ne porte pas de lunettes quoiqu'il n'ait pas de bons 
yeux. 

Fr6d£ric a £t6 le premier quoiqu'il ne soit pas le plus 
fort. 

Mon voisin a des cheveuz blancs quoiqu'il ne soit pas 
vieux. 

Le mattre. — Dites-lui que je ne mange jamais de 
gftteaux, quoique je les aime. 

Vilive. — Le maitre ne mange jamais de giteauz quoi- 
qu'il les aime. 

Le maitre. — Dites-lui qu'il ne sera pas le premier quoi- 
qu'il soit le plus fort. 

Vilive. — Vous ne serez pAs le premier quoique vous 

soyez le plus fort. 
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14. Puisque (les8on 130). This conjunction comes up in the 
last lesson. It denotes that a known reason is going to be 
called up again. 
TTie teacher will say, the reason being unknown: 

Je vais sortir un peu car j'ai mal k la tete. 

But he must say: 

Le maltre. — Jean, qu'est-ce que vous avez? Vou3 
6tes p&le. 

Jean. — J'ai trds mal k la tSte. 

Le mcAtre. — Sortez un peu puisque vous avez mal k 
la t^e. 

He may say again: 

Je ne vous punis pas puisque vous me dites que vous ne 
recommencerez pas. 

Puisque vous ne voulez pas ob6ir vous n'avez qu'& sortir. 

Aniv4 k Parisy Frederic a ecrit k son frere une lettoe oti 
il lui dit : Je t'6cris en fran^ais puisque tu le desires. 

Le maatre. — Savez-vous que Jean doit aller k Paris le 
mois prochain. 

Simon. — Qui, il me Pa dit hier. 

Le maitre. — Vous pouvez tous aller passer vos va- 
cances en France puisque vous savez maintenant parler 
fran^ais. 

THE USE OF THE RULES OF GRAMMAR 

To bring the pupils to understand the language expressing the 
life of the class and to speak it correctly, it is not necess ary, 
as has been seen, to have recourse tnj ulea. There is nothing 
astonishing in this, if only one thinks a moment. The pupil 
repeats what he hears; if one speaks to him well, he will speak 
well. But after some time the orthographic rule is indispens- 
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able, since the pupil has to be taught how to write. Is it to be 
f ormulated in the mother or in the foreign tongue? There can 
be no hesitation; t he foreipjn tonmir m ii n t hr lined. This can 
easily be done, if one only waits till the pupil has acquired some 
little command over words. There is no need to hurry, more- 
over; and at the beginning the rule is arrived at step by step. 
Let us take, for instance, the rule for the formation of the 
plural of nouns: 

1. Nouns written in the singular, and the same nouns written 
in the plural are shown; and the teacher says: 

«nn Iivre» c'est le singulier; ne mettez pas une «s» k 
livre. 

«Deuz livres» c'est le pluriel; mettez une «s» au plurieL 

He adds: 
II ne faut pas prononcer r«s» dans «livres». 

2. When the pupils have learned the verb prendre y a few les- 
sons farther on, this rule may be formulated: 

Les noms prennent une «s» au plurieL 

This process is employed in the case of exceptions: 

(a) When the word gateau is met with, the teacher merely 
says: 

Le pluriel de «gateau» est «giteaux». 

Mettez une «x» au pluriel, ne mettez pas une «s». 

(b) Later on, the pupils having learned the verb finiry the 
teacher may say: 

«Giteau» chapeau, morceau» font au pluriel ^giteaux, 
chapeauxy morceaux» avec une «x». 

Les noms qui finissent en «eau» prennent une «x» au 
pluriel. 
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(c) When the verb changer is known, the rule for nouns end- 
ing in " s " in the singular will be formulated: 

Les noms qui fimssent au singuiier par une «s» ne 
changent pas au plurieL 

And so on. 

Let us now consider the method to be followed to work 
out the nile for the agreement of the adjective: 
(a) (Lesson 2^3) Examples are written on the blackboard: 

Ce gftteau est bon, il n'est pas mauvais. 

Cette plume est bonnes elle n'est pas mauvaise. 

And the teacher says: 

Le feminin de <cmauvais» est «mauvaise» ; le feminin 
de «bon» est ^^bonne^. 

That is all that is needed for the present. 
(6) (Lesson 39.) The verb ajouter having beeij learned, the 
teacher may say, still pointing to the examples written 
on the blackboard: 

«Petite» est le feminin de «petit». 
Pour mettre un adjectif au feminin 11 faut ajouter un 
«e» a I'adjectif . 

/ Then he writes on the blackboard : 

Lisez la phrase suivante ; lisez les phrases suivantes, 
etc. 

And he says: 

Pour mettre tm adjectif au pluriel il faut ajouter une 
«s» k I'adjectif. 

He adds: 

Faites accorder I'adjectif = mettez Padjectif au fe- 
minin si le nom est feminin; mettez Padjectif au pluriel 
si le nom est plurieL 
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(c) At the be^mung of the secoixd part of the bo(^, where 
all the grajnmatical points studied in the first are col- 
lected for revision, there will at last be found the rule for 
the agreement of the adjective as French grammars give 
it, the pupil being then able to underst^Jid it perfectly 
aud recite it easily: 

L'adjectif qualificatif s'accprde en gfsore et en 
nombre avec le aom qu'il qualifi^. U pread w ^^? au 
f6minin| et une «s» au plurieL 

The teacher can now enunciate a rule in French imme- 
diately. If it is a question of teaching, let us say, the 
rule for the agreement of the past participle conjugated 
with the auxiliary avoir (lesson 92) he will makp himself 
understood at once by saying: 

Le participe passS conjugue ayec Tauxiliaire «ayoir» 
s'accorde avec le complement direct quand le comple- 
ment direct est plac6 avant le participe ; 11 ne s'accorde 
pas quand le complement direct est place apres le 
participe. 

The teacher can now also make in French all his remarks 
on the use of words. When the relative pronouns and 
possessive adjectives are reviewed, there are found the 
following niles, which the pupils imderstand without 
difficulty: 

(a) Pour les choses on n'emploie jamais «qui» aprds une 
Reposition, il faut dire: 

La plume avec laquelle j'ecris est tres mauvaise. 

(b) On emploie «mon, son» k la place de «ma, sa» devant 
on nom f eminin qui commence par une voyeUe. On dit 
«mon €criture, son orange» ; on ne peut pas dire «ma 
Scriture, sa orange». 
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The language of the rules is oj 

except when subtleties with wl 

to occupy ourselves are in que 

not see the need for formula tiii^ vxxx.^xj. *** v***. ***v,*^^^ 

tongue. 

From what precedes it may be seen that if we put the 
language in the first place, if we ground our teaching on 
use, we do not put grammar aside. The orthographic 
rule is inevitable. The rule for the use of a grammat- 
ical word has its interest: it is an opportunity for con- 
versation, an exercise in observation and reflection; it 
confirms usage, and, being enunciated in French, like 
the orthographic rule, it contributes with it to the forti- 
fying and extending of the pupil's vocabulary. 

CONCLUSION 

DIRECT METHOD IS APPLICABLE IN A LIVING LANGUAG E 
CLASS . m J> IT IS THE MOST EFFECTIVE O NE 

In the direct method, the language is not taught by means of 
grammar, but rather the grammar by means of the language, 
which is m ore ration al. In this important point it differs 
again from the old grammatical method which consists in 
//^rmulating a prioriy and of course in the mother-tongue, rules 
•^of grammar which are then applied in exercises of translating. 
I have practiced this latter method as well. It has not given 
me satisfactory results, in spite of fairly energetic efforts and 
six hours' teaching a week. It is a method lacking in interest 
for the pupils — and also for the teacher — insufficiently 
repetitive, and it allows our class to be invaded by the mother- 
tongue, whereas the fo reign tongue shou ld h^v^ ^nvfrftitTi 
sway. 
"Certain critics, in France and elsewhere, still assert that, 
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CONCLUSION 

imperfect as it is, we must yet put up with the grammatical 
method. According to them, the direct method, if suitable in 
private teaching, cannot be adapted to pubKc teaching. The 
technique described in the foregoing pages proves that this 
opinion is erroneous. We have seen that it is easy, by dip- 
gr essing methodi cally, to bring the pupils rapidly to under- 
stand a word or a sentence without the help of translation. 
And if the foreign language is always spoken in the classroom, 
to express all the life there, which is made so singularly in- 
tense by the very application of the direct method, we have 
seen, too, that it is possible to ground upon use the teaching 
of a fairly extensive elementary vocabulary and of the prin- 
cipal constructions of the sentence. 

We sometimes hear it said, too, and this is somewhat sur- 
prising, that direct teaching does not suit the temperament of 
certain teachers. So much the worse for those temperaments, 
for it merely requires the teacher to know the language he 
teaches, to be methodical, and to have a little activity. Every 
teacher worthy of the name possesses these qualities. 

Nothing, therefore, hinders the application of th e direct 
m^nd. in the teaching of liv ing languag es; and there is no 
better one. It combines, as I have said above, the maxunum 
of intere st and the maximmn of repetitio n, and it produces on 
the minds of the pupils the most jj pweijul impressio n, that 
which results from the direct assQciati>n nf wnrH^ ly ith rP5ilitiV<. 

These are the most favorable conditions for imprinting the 
language taught upon their memory. 



CHAPTER V 

ON THE NECESSITY OF THE PREPARATION OF THE LES- 
gON — HOW TO CARRY ON THE EXPLANATION OF IT 
— MISTAKES TO BE AVOIDED 

The explanations and examples which I have just given will 
suffice to show how to make the meaning of words known di- 
rectly, and then how to bring them into use. La Classe en 
FranqaiSy moreover, will complete my demonstration. It de- 
fines all the words capable of definition; to fix the meaMng of 
grammatical words it gives numerous examples repeated in the 
exercises set as tasks, and after the examples it gives the rules; 
it contains many pictures, some of which serve to draw the at- 
tention of the pupil to the language of the accompanying legend, 
while others are the object. of precise description; finally, the 
texts of the dictations, in which the teacher and his pupils are 
continually brought on the scene, clearly suggest the form and 
spirit of the teaching to be given. 

Yet all this can by no means permit the teacher to dispense 
with preparing the class-work. The book is only an auxiHary, 
and cannot be a substitute. The explanation of words, which 
is the essential, the vital part of our work, must be as perfect as 
possible. Before meeting his pupils the teacher, therefore, must 
carefully examine the contents of the lesson, in which he will 
find the new words printed in bold letters. He will settle the 
order in which they are to be explained and mark their degree 
of importance and difficulty. To the examples provided by 
the book he will add some of his own making, but ever building 
them up with the words that have already been learned. He 
will note the old words which are to be rehearsed in the course 
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of his explanation. He will also think of the drawings to be 
ade, the pictures and things it may be useful to bring into 
class. Th is diligent pr eparation is imperative, e specially in th e 
cas e of the young teaclier; it i s the condition of th^ (-JpjirnftRRj 
preci sion, and p?5porSon of hif; tearhin ^. 

The teacher is now in his classroom, ready to explain the 
lesson. He cannot remain at his desk. For my part I always 
stand before the pupils, as near them as possible. My book is 
on my desk, open at the right page; those of the pupils are 
closed, and this, is absolutely necessary if you will obtain their 
undivided attention. And I make the whole class fold their 
arms to keep them in an attentive position and prevent hands 
from letting rulers drop on the floor. Then I give a few well- 
known orders and make some amusing remarks to put my 
hearers in spirits. When they are all wide awake, I bring out 
the new word. Its meaning being apprehended, I have it pro- 
nounced, separately first, then in sentences. This done I write 
the word on the blackboard to teach its spelling, and it is pro- 
nounced once more. I insist especially on the grammatical 
part of the lesson and, if that be needed, I write some examples 
on the blackboard and the rule is given. My lesson ends with 
a rehearsal of all the words explained, when I particularly en- 
deavor to fix the pronunciation. 

I have said that throughout the explanation the books are 
to be kept shut. For the context in which the new words are 
to appear first must be the speech of the teacher explaining 
them. Then, when the pupil sees them printed, he under- 
stands their meaning andknows how to pronounce them. I in- 
sist upon this point, for some teachers consider the text of the 
dictation as a piece of prose to be explained. They have the 
books opened. A pupil reads, stumbling over the unknown 
words, which are explained as they come up. Or else it is the 
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teacher who reads; the latter method is better, but both are 
to be avoided in our class of beginners. 

I must also warn the young teacher against impatience and 
too high ambition; at the beginning it is necessary to go very 
slowly, especially on account of the care the phonetic education 
of the class requires. A new lesson must never be taken up 
before the preceding ones are perfectly known, for must not 
the old words be used to discover the meaning of the new ones? 
H urrying wotdd lead to inevitable fail ure; obscurity would be 
added to a lack of precision, and one would soon find one's 
self obliged, in order to make good the mistake, either to go 
back or to call in translation. 

There is another source of obscurity. If it is true that the 
effectiveness of our teaching is considerably increased by the 
use of French in conducting the class, that use is, for some 
time, possible in only very narrow limits. One should not start 
speaking French, anyhow, in the very first lesson, leaving it to 
the pupils' sagacity to find out the meaning of one's words. 
Nothing is more unmethodical. One should not try to address 
them except with the words explained and learned, as they 
come up in the course of study. This obviously condemns the 
teacher to speak very little at the outset, or, more exactly, to 
utter but the orders with which the exercises of the class are 
conducted. But let him have patience; he will soon be able 
to speak freely enough and will be understood. 

And when that time comes, the teaching can be carried out 
with much greater facility. On the one hand, the ear of the 
pupil being formed, the foreign sound will be grasped with 
more rapidity and accuracy, and will not so often be an ob- 
stacle to the apprehending of the meaning; on the other hand, 
the language learned will have become rich enough to enable 
one easily to compose examples and definitions; so that a few 
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minutes will often suffice to convey the meaning of seven or 
eight new words. Then, finding the substance of the lessons 
too scanty, some teachers will think it right to add to it. This 
practice, while probably overloading the pupil's memory, 
would upset the orderly arrangement of the book, and be pre- 
judicial to the repetition of the words already taught, which 
require time to be well settled in the learners' heads. 

Too much haste, speaking without being understood, adding 
matter to the lessons, leaving lessons out, these are mistakes 
easy to avoid. I should not have spoken of them were they 
not frequently coramitted. 
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CHAPTER VI 

HOME WORK 
NATURE, CORRECTION, AND VALUE OF DIRECT TASKS 

La Classe en Franqais contains a great many written exercises; 
they are all direct and recall those in use in the teaching of the 
mother- tongue. They are of various kinds: The pupil is re- 
quired to give, in writing, orders to his school-fellows, to ques- 
tion them and answer questions in his turn. He has to do siuns 
in arithmetic, find contraries, give feminines and plurals, 
conjugate verbs in complete sentences. There are affirmative 
sentences to be turned into interrogative ones, persons and 
tenses to be changed, nouns to be replaced by pronouns, and 
infinitives to be put into given tenses. Many exercises bear 
on the appKcation of rules for agreement as regards adjectives 
and past participles. A still greater number require the pupil 
to put the necessary questions on a sentence so as to separate 
it into its elements, and that, as little by little, the tenses of 
the verb and the different circumstances of the action are 
studied. He has to give short descriptions of pictures, to 
write definitions, to construct sentences containing given 
words, and, in almost every lesson, to complete sentences in 

« 

which the most important words of the language are in turn 
left out. 

The teacher will not always be able to set as tasks all the ex- 
ercises given in each lesson, for the task must be short. He will 
make his choice, being careful to have the exercises he leaves 
aside done orally in class. A task of about fifteen lines appears 
to me to be sufficient. Here is an example: i. Give the con- 
trary of ten words. 2. Put questions on three sentences, three 
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or four* questions on each. 3. Complete seven or eight sen- 
tences. The pupil does this work in ten minutes or a quarter 
of an hour. This rapidity is not surprising. The exercises are 
easy to do; they do not contain a word which has not been 
explained in class; they are merely a copy of the oral class-work, 
and the pupil has only to reproduce sentences heard a thousand 
times. And this rapidity is imperative; it is the touchstone 
of good teaching, ^^e pupil must have the French of his 
task " ready at command," according to Montaigne's phrase. 
j/He knows at once; if not, he does not know. 

The task, being short, may be given daily. And this is a 
great advantage, for thus the lesson is repeated every day in 
the pupil's spare time, and the next day the exercise of correc- 
tion, interesting from the double point of view of conversa- 
tion and revision, is not wanting in class. And this few min- 
utes' work does not encroach on the portion of time belonging 
to the other disciplines. The pupils, I am well aware, always 
easily find time to do it, and the proof thereof is they do it 
regularly and ask for it if perchance you forget to set it. 

The task is done in an exercise-book tidily written. As to 
the way of correcting it, this is in my judgment the quickest 
and most interesting. The correcting is not done by the teacher 
at home ; it is done entirely in class. The pupils lay their books 
and exercise-books open before them, each one correcting his 
own task. And the teacher speaks: «Combien d'exercices 
avons-nous a corriger? Quel est le premier exercice? Pierre, 
dites la premiere phrase*. Pierre reads. «Qui n'a pas fait de 
fautes»? Some hands are raised. «Louis, vous avez fait une 
faute; I'avez-vous bien corrig6e. Paul, lisez la phrase sui- 
vante. Vous lisez trop vite. Vous avez mal prononc6 ; repetez 
apres moi». Paul repeats and the whole class repeats after 
him in chorus; this for the sake of pronunciation, and also to 
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break the monotony of the exercise. Sentences, too, will be 
repeated in which mistakes in language have been made. To 
secure the attention of all, the teacher, in having the sentences 
read, does not always follow the order in which the pupils are 
seated. While the correcting is going on, he walks about, 
throws a glance over the exercise-books, making a few remarks 
about the tasks : « Cet exercice n'est pas bien 6crit. Vous 
6crivez trop vite. Voici un mot que je ne peux pas Kre. Vous 
avez tire ce trait avec votre doigt; est-ce que vous n'avez pas 
de regie? Vous n'avez pas mis la date. II ne faut pas oubher 
les accents. Voici ime faute que vous avez corrigee, mais elle 
n'est pas soxiUgn^e. Jules, vous avez passe une phrase* , etc. 
The teacher also recalls grammatical rules: «Vous savez qu'il 
faut mettre Tadjectif au pluriel si le nom est au pluriel. 
Apres ime pr6position on n'emploie pas «qui» pour les choses, 
etc. And he has certain words spelled, especially when it is a 
question of the application of rules for agreement. It is need- 
less to have them all spelled; and then it is so long and tiresome. 
Note is taken of sentences in which big mistakes have been 
made, in order to have them repeated later as often as may 
be. The exercises corrected, the pupils count their mistakes, 
writing down the munber at the top of their task. «Jean 
n'a pas fait de f antes. Qui en a fait une, deux, trois . . . »? 
Exercises badly done are given to do over again, but this hap- 
pens rarely enough. 

This correcting can and must be done quickly. The pupils 
soon get accustomed to correct well; they think this way in- 
teresting, and they like to find that they have made no mis- 
takes. From time to time the teacher has the exercise-books 
given in, and runs through them in the classroom after the de- 
parture of the pupils, or at home, writing in the margin some 
short and simple remarks in French. He will sometimes find 
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there uncorrected mistakes in spelling — careless pupils let a 
few creep in in copying the words out of their books; but even 
should any be left in the exercise-book, that has no great im- 
portance; all that is essential has been done when the pupil 
has written his task well — which is a proof of application — 
and corrected the mistakes he has made in language. In the 
case of certain exercises which do not allow of a single solution 
and the correcting of which cannot, therefore, be done in 
common, or would be too long, the teacher corrects them him- 
self at home. This often occurs toward the end of the course 
when, for instance, the pupil is required to put questions* on a 
text or compose original sentences containing given words. 
For greater convenience such exercises may be done on a loose 
sheet of paper. When the tasks, carefully corrected, have been 
returned to the pupils, each one in his turn reads a sentence, 
the teacher makes a few remarks, and asks those who have 

7de mistakes to learn their corrected sentences by heart, 
rhe pupils like these direct exercises. They are short, 
easy, and varied. They remind them of the diverse acting 
of the teacher explaining the lesson, and all the activity of an 
amusing recitation. They are its conversation gone over again 
at home, and further developed by unexpected questions. The 
sentences to be completed, which are regularly met with, are so 
many riddles that they are proud to be able to guess. Even 
the application of rules for spelKng, being practiced in sentences 
that are simple, clear, of everyday occurrence, and for the most 
part become familiar, is not tedious work. The explanation 
of words, the series of questions to be put on a text and the con- 
struction of original sentences are exercises in which they find 
pleasure in handling a vocabulary already extensive, and show- 
ing the mastery they have acquired over the structure of the 
language. These d irect taskSy living and speaking as they a re. 
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caUing on them to say what they think and what they see, 
bringing into play their judgment and their imagination, as 
well as their memory, are infinitely more interesting for the 
pupils than translation exercises. They are also infinitely 
more effective. 

THE TEACHING OF SPELLING: DICTATION 

Two kinds of spelling are to be distinguished : ^ the one consists 
in writing words with the proper letters according to standard 
usage, the other in inflecting them according to grammatical 
rules. 

To teach the second let us write a few examples on the black- 
board, and imderlining the words to which the rule applies, let 
us call upon the class to consider them. Then let us formulate 
the rule. By sending two or three pupils to the blackboard to 
write down a few fresh examples, we shall finally get it thor- 
oughly understood. It will then be learned by heart, and ap- 
plied in a large number of written exercises. 

To fix the first, the pupil must be got to look attentively at 
the spelling of the word, and frequently asked to reproduce it. 
First of all, in the course of the explanation, as soon as the mean- 
ing and sound of a word have been learned, the teacher writes it 
on the blackboard in very legible characters, and getting every 
eye focused upon it, has it pronounced for a few seconds. Be- 
fore leaving the classroom the pupils will read it once more 
on the blackboard where it will have remained written. The 
word will reappear in the text of the task, and the pupil, at the 
outset especially, will have to write it in a very careful hand; it 
will be spelled during the correction of the task if its spelling 
is irregular. 

* In French they are called «rorthographe d'usage* and «Porthographe de 
i:6gles». 



THE TEACHING OF SPELLING 

But it is the exercise of dictation that must be looked to to 
fix spelling rapidly. It determines in the pupil the will to spell 
correctly. Every lesson of La Classe en Franqais, from the 
sixth onward, contains on the second page the text of a dic- 
tation in which the new words are printed in bold type. It 
will be remarked that the early orders have been introduced 
only Uttle by little into the dictations; ,the purpose is not to 
make the spelling-lesson too complicated. 

When the teacher has finished the explanation of the lesson, 
he gives the dictation to prepare for the next class. This prepa- 
ration is indispensable. It consists in the pupil's reading and 
re-reading the text attentively, the new words holding his eye 
more particularly. He writes on a scrap of paper all those the 
spelling of which he is afraid of forgetting, then having shut his 
book, he examines them once more. Before coming into the 
classroom, and even there, he will cast a final glance over them 
to have their look fresh in his mind. 

The dictation is placed immediately after the correction of 
the task. The pupils then close their books, put away their 
notes, take a sheet of paper and write down their names. 
«Etes-vous prSts»? I dictate slowly, very distinctly, not more 
than two or three words at a time, but without separating the 
noun from the article, the possessive or demonstrative adjec- 
tive. Later on, when the ears of my hearers have become 
familiar with the sounds of the foreign language, I dictate more 
quickly, grouping more words together, and gliding over such 
parts of the sentence as are easy to grasp. But I always give 
the pupils time to write very legibly; I follow their pens with 
my eyes, and speak only when they have ceased writing and 
are waiting for what comes next. In re-reading the dictation, 
I do not split up the sentence as I did before; I let it recover its 
natural swing. 
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The dictation re-read, the papers are given in to me, and I 
distribute them to the pupils who open their books and imme- 
diately start correcting. Nobody must keep his own dictation 
or that of his next neighbor. The mistakes will not be corrected, 
but inerely underlined, for there may be variance, and the cor- 
rector will write at the top of the paper, together with his name, 
the nimiber of mistakes it contains. 

The correction is finished. «Rendez les dict6es». The pu- 
pils leave their places, exchanging a few remarks in a whisper. 
Here is one who does not agree with his corrector, and comes 
to lodge a protest. I settle the difference. There must be no 
hesitation in allowing this little relaxation at this stage of the 
recitation, for in a moment, during the explanation of the les- 
son, the pupils will have to strain their attention, I now ask 
how many mistakes have been made, and each pupil must write 
down in his exercise-book the words he has spelled badly. At 
the next recitation I send some of them to the blackboard to 
write out these words, which they are required to do without a 
mistake. I take the papers home with me to verify the cor- 
rection. After a few lessons it is well done. The correctors 
are inclined to severity. 

When I happen not to have time enough to dictate all the 
text prepared, I select only the sentences containing new 
words, or, if they are too long, I make up shorter ones. I dic- 
tate one; a good pupil, whom I do not allow to make mistakes, 
writes it on the blackboard, while his school-fellows are writing 
in their exercise-books; the latter have then only to lift their 
eyes to do the necessary correcting. 

I have gone into all these little details so as to help the 
young teacher quickly to get the hang of an exercise which has 
great importance in our modern-language class. It is in the 
first place within the power of all the pupils to do it, and they 
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never tire of it. And one may easily imagine that it has 
other merits than that of teaching spelling. With the latter it 
fixes the meaning of the word and the correctness of the form. 
The pupils, indeed, prepare their dictation with such care that 
they know it nearly by heart; as they write, their pens are seen 
to outrun the teacher's speech, and hemay not change a word 
in the text without their noticing it. ^/^ictation, as will be seen 
later on, plays an important part in the teaching of pronuncia- 
tion. One should be given, in my opinion, at every recitation 
for a very long time. 

LESSONS 

Before setting lessons to be learned, it is advisable to wait till 
the pupils can pronounce with some little sureness and ease. 
So we avoid letting them, by the repetition at home of words 
badly pronounced, contract habits which are dfficult to eradi- 
cate later on. Therefore, no lessons should at first be assigned. 
When the time for them has come the teacher carefully fixes the 
pronunciation of them; he has all the pupils repeat the sentences 
to be learned, so that the lesson may be known, or nearly so, 
before they leave the classroom. This practice must always be 
rigorously observed at the beginm'ng. And the lessons will at 
first be short, very short, one or two of the examples used in the 
book to illustrate the meaning of new words, the conjugation 
of a tense in complete sentences, or a grammatical rule formu- 
lated of course in French. Later on the dictation will be cut 
up into several portions, which will be distributed to the pupils, 
the best ones being given the longest. A similar allotment is 
practiced with the notes that come before the text, if there are 
many of them; in this way, all the pupils being attentive to the 
recitation, none of the notes is overlooked. The length of the 
lesson is always proportioned to the capacity of the pupil and 
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the time at his disposal. I shall add that at no time must pre- 
ponderance be given to the recitation of grammatical rules; do 
not let us forget that to learn a language the road of use is 
shorter and surer than that of precepts. 

No pieces of poetry will be found in La Classe en Franqais. 
All poetry of any literary value is written in difficult language, 
the direct explanation of which is impossible at the present 
stage. If introduced, by means of translation, to pupils who 
have not yet got through the rudiments of the language, it 
remains a pretentious «horsd'oeuvre», costing much efifortand 
time. As for verse which is but simple rhymed prose, I have 
thought it best to leave the teacher who cares for it to make his 
choice, and place it in his teaching when he thinks he can ex- 
plain it with the vocabulary already acquired. 

The recitation of the lesson comes at the beginning of the 
class period. It is the teacher who recites first. Before the 
pupils speak, must he not refresh their recollection of the 
sounds? It is somewhat curious to observe, at that moment, 
that some pupils repeat softiy after you certain words the 
pronunciation of which they are bringing up to the mark. 
Having recited the lesson, the teacher asks: «Qui veut reciter sa 
leson»? and every boy must wish to say his lesson. When all 
the pupils have been brought to learn the lessons regularly, and 
that is easily obtained if one will follow the above suggestions, 
the indispensable has been done, and a small number of recita- 
tions is sufficient at each class period. There is no time to be 
lost, and tediousness is to be avoided. 

Slow, very clear delivery is required, and all the mistakes in 
pronunciation are carefully corrected. To hear distinctly a 
pupil who is at the back of the classroom, he is made to stand 
up or he is asked to come and say his lesson in front of the class. 
When any of them, in saying the lesson, stops in the middle of 
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a sentence, he must be helped on at once. You will say I am 
'making things very easy. They must be so especially at the 
beginning. It is not by tiring the pupil's memory, nor by 
letting him mangle a word and get mixed up in his sentences 
that he will be given a taste for saying his lesson or will have 
his tongue loosened. 

The range of our lessons is therefore rather limited and the 
recitation takes up but a few minutes. Their importance is not 
after all vital, and they are principally exercises in elocution. 
In fact, to fix the substance of a lesson, the explanation by the 
teacher, the conversation in class, the task, the dictation, and 
an occasional systematic revision are amply sufficient. 

REVIEWS: WORD-COMPETITION — COMPETITIVE 

EXAMINATION 

However unremitting be the repetition of a word at a given 
time, it will slip out of the memory if it is not frequently re- 
called. It is here that one of the great merits of the direct 
method Is seen. In this method, we insist, the new word, in- 
stead of being brought in by the corresponding word in the 
mother-tongue, comes up along with words already studied 
which go to make up the examples intended to explain its 
meaning, compose its definition if need be; in short, flock round 
it, to bring it into use. La Classe en Franqais, moreover, 
endeavors to further this natural play of the method. It con- 
tinually recalls old words in the tasks, dictations, and lists of 
words for pronunciation; and at the beginning of the second 
part there will be found a methodical review of all the gram- 
matical points taught in the first part. But this must not be 
deemed sufficient by the teacher. 

Word-competition. At the beginning of each recitation the 
teacher runs over the last words explained, and from time to 
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time he gives up nearly a whole class period to questions bear- 
ing on a fairly large number of lessons which the pupils have to 
review at home. To get them to do this work conscientiously 
and with a liking for it, I make it serve for a word-competition 
which is thus carried on: Let us suppose, for instance, that 
the pupils have fifteen lessons to go over. I require them to 
put sixty questions in writing on the words in the said lessons. 
When the day for the interrogation comes, I collect the lists 
and for about three quarters of an hour I put questions, making 
use of those which the pupils have prepared and drawing on 
every list. I question them in the order that they are seated. 
When a pupil answers correctly, I give him a mark; when he 
does not, or remains dumb, the next is to answer the same 
question. When I have gone round the clas5>, I note it down. 
If the question gets no answer, it is of course I myself who 
have to answer it. The question must be put in a distinct 
voice, but pretty fast, and without being repeated; so much 
the worse for the heedless. When a pupil does not answer im- 
mediately, you do not wait, but go on quickly to the next, point- 
ing him out by a nod or a gesture. Often, and this is what 
they prefer, instead of leaving the pupils seated, I have them 
leave their seats and stand in a row or a semi-circle, with the 
weakest at the top. He who answers a question correctly 
moves up above those who have not been able to do so, and the 
best pupils soon work their way up from the bottom to the 
top. But I keep them back for a few minutes by putting 
easy questions to the slow pupils who are thus encouraged. 
Toward the end of the interrogation, when the best pupils are 
striving for the top place, I choose the most difficult questions 
in the lists, and opening my book I add a few of my own, with- 
out of course going beyond the lessons to be reviewed. The 
fiirst time the class practises this exercise, there are inevit- 
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ably a few hitches; they answer before their turn or after it; 
but soon everything runs smoothly. The interrogation fin- 
ished, I carry away the lists, run through them, and give them 
marks, to which I attach great importance. The preparation of 
the interrogation being thus verified, no pupil can do hasty, 
superficial work which escapes notice. 

tf The preparation is generally very well done. Most of the 
pupils do not write down in their lists the first questions that 
come into their minds. They ransack the lessons so as to put 
unexpected ones likely to puzzle their school-fellows, and there 
are scarcely any words they do not look at carefully in order to 
avoid being surprised. They do this work with such eagerness 
that if the number of questions was not limited, they would fill 
a whole exercise-book with them. To give them time to do 
their preparation well, without its being prejudicial to their 
other studies, the day for the interrogation is appointed a week 
beforehand; they can thus in their spare time add a few ques- 
tions to the list begun. 

I am not far from believing that it is owing to these reviews, 
carried out thus with pen in hand and keen emulative zeal, that 
the pupils can remember at the end of the year all the words in 
their book and handle with facility all the interrogative forms 
of the foreign language. As regards the interrogation which 
crowns the preparation, it suffices to say that it is addressed to 
a class the attention of which is strained to the utmost. Each 
of the pupils is well aware that every question put may leach 
him; they are all eager not to let slip the opportunity of work- 
ing their way up to the top, and they are by no means anxious 
to find their way to the bottom. And while reminding them 
once more of the contents of the lessons to be rehearsed, these 
manifold rapid questions, which they are to answer with a good 
pronunciation, greatly contribute to their phonetic education. 
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Competitive ezaminatioii. It is the custom in most schools 
to have a competitive examination from time to time. It must 
be the occasion of a review which the pupUs are to carry out 
carefully, but without fatigue. With this in view I indicate 
ten days or so beforehand the lessons on which it is to bear. 
My competitive examination, which comprises a written and 
an oral part, will take up two recitation periods. In the first 
the written part is done. It is composed, first, of three or four 
very short exercises which I have written on the blackboard 
before the pupils come in; they will require about three quar- 
ters of an hour's work of the slowest pupils; secondly, of a dic- 
tation which I choose in the book out of those already done, 
or draw up myself; this dictation will fill up the remainder of 
the hour. During the second period I have a word-competi- 
tion done, using again the lists which tiie pupils have pre- 
pared. Thus contrived with an oral and a written part, tiiis 
examination bears on all the points of our teaching. 

TIME-TABLE 

It is essential that the teacher should draw up a time-table, 
adapting it to the special conditions imposed upon his teach- 
ing. And for reasons it is needless to eniunerate he should 
generally keep faithfully to it. 
Here is my time-table for an hour's class: 

Interrogation; recitation lo m. (maximum) 

Correction of task lo m. (maximum) 

Dictation and correction thereof 20 m. (maximum) 

Explanation of the next lesson 20 m. (minimum) 

The first part of the recitation period, according to the 
general usage, which is judicious, is given up to the review of 
the preceding lesson. At the beginning, therefore, there will 
be a short interrogation and the recitation of the lesson,'f oUowed 
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by the correction of the task. The dictation comes next, in 
the middle of the hour, with the slight relaxation it allows 
the pupils. The class period concludes with the explanation 
of the words and forms that are in the new lesson and the 
setting of the work to be done in preparation. This program 
may seem to be very full; it is, however, perfectly realizable, 
if no time is wasted. 

It is the needs of the explanation which must regulate the 
approximate time given above to the exercises preceding it. 
If the lesson to be explained contains some nice points or is of 
particular importance, a few minutes are borrowed from the 
other exercises. The number of lessons said may be limited 
without any inconvenience; the correcting of the task may be 
done in less than ten minutes if the teacher accelerates the pace 
a little; as for the dictation, if it is too long, it is shortened, but 
that is not generally necessary: it is easy at the beginning to 
dictate ten lines or so in eight or nine minutes, and correct them 
in seven; later on, the text of the dictation may be a little 
longer, for the speed of dictating and correcting increases also. 

My beginners have five one-hour classes per week. During 
the last recitation period, instead of explaining a new lesson, 
I question them on the four preceding ones, and they conse- 
quently have no task to do nor a dictation to prepare for the 
next recitation, when I continue during the first part of it, and 
usually by means of written exercises, the revision of the lessons 
in question. The pupils thus have, four times a week, some 
home-work to do; as this takes about half an hour each time, 
that makes two hours' home-work a week. The other subjects, 
at least in France, require more of them, for an equal amount 
of ^lass-work, and this is not asking for more than is due. If 
this individual work on the part of the pupil were to be curtailed 
— which would be a great pity — only two tasks would be 
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given as home-work, the others being done in class, partly 
orally, partly in writing, and a lesson might be set only twice 
weekly. As for the dictation, it must be a daily fixture. 

Five hours' class-work a week is the lowest figure for our 
teaching if it is to aim at something else than mere semblance. 
It is during the first year especially that the study of a lan- 
guage must be actively prosecuted with young scholars. In- 
frequent classes lose most of theit effectiveness in the interval 
between them. Not being rehearsed often enough, the words 
do not get imprinted deeply on thb memory, and their pronun- 
ciation, which requires such constant hearing to get fixed, un- 
dergoes at last almost irremediable corruption. Being obliged 
ceaselessly to go over the same ground again, the teacher gets 
discouraged, and the pupils, not being stimulated by rapid and 
sure progress, become weary of the subject. In most other sub- 
jects, the pupils' home-work, the help he may be given out of 
school, largely contribute to increase the knowledge acquired 
in class. Such is not the case with living languages, at the be- 
ginning. Every step forward can be made, so to speak, only 
in presence of the teacher, whose speech, expressing first of all 
the life of the class, is the object and the limit of the study. If 
this speech is not often heard, it cannot be remembered. In 
spite of the intensity of repetition inherent in the direct 
method, in spite of the activity of the work implied by the 
above time-table, our teaching cannot indeed obtain satisfac- 
tory results if its share in the scheme of study is meted out 
parsimoniously. 



CHAPTER Vn 

THE TEACHING OF PRONUNCUTION 

I HAVE kept back for a separate chapter, the teaching of pro- 
nunciation which pervades the whole class-work. It is the 
hardest part of our task, that which requires of us the most 
patience and method. In La Classe en Franqais I have en- 
deavored, in so far as a book can be helpful in this respect, to 
assist the teacher in carrying on the phonetic education of his 
class. 

The early lessons contain reading-exercises similar to those 
to be found in a French child's spelling-book. They are use- 
ful in a form of teaching that aims at keeping the knowledge 
of the written word abreast of that of the spoken one. The 
teacher does not have the characters read from the books, to 
begin with. These must remain closed during the lesson on 
sound. Standing before the class, bending over toward it, 
now to the right, now to the left, he repeats several times the 
sound to be learned. The pupils, sitting with their arms 
folded, listen to him and look at him, trjnng to read the pro- 
nunciation from his lips. After a short pause he repeats again, 
for sounds are learned by being often heard, and the class must 
not be called on to reproduce them after a single hearing. 
When the teacher thinks he has repeated a sound often enough, 
he has it pronounced by the pupils with the sharpest ears. 
Then all utter it together, to stop after this first attempt and 
listen once more. The teacher iterates the sound, the class 
repeats after him, thus echoing his voice for a few moments. 
This gives the dull ears time to fall upon the desired' sound. 
When it is well pronounced the teacher writes on the black- 
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board, in a large hand, the sign representing it. Then he pro- 
nounces it again and the pupUs take it up after him with their 
eyes fixed on the blackboard. 

There are sounds for which the position of the organs of 
q)feech at the moment of utterance will be indicated. This is 
perhaps not absolutely indispensable, but it gains time, and 
always amuses the pupils. For example, tell them that to 
pronounce the French «w», they must purse up their lips as 
they do when whistling, and let them whistle; you will almost 
immediately obtain the right pronunciation. The orders of 
the early lessons will continually be given as they come up, 
particularly those which are used in conducting the exercise 
of pronunciation. This breaks the monotony of the exercise. 
But the pupil will have to reproduce these orders only after 
some time, when he has heard them very frequently, as they 
contain a great variety of sounds; it suffices at present that he 
understands them. 

During the explanation, when the pronunciation of a word, 
not of a sign, is to be taught, the teacher has first of all its 
meaning well apprehended. Then he repeats it separately 
several times, and has it repeated by the class. He next 
writes it on the blackboard, and the pupils pronounce it again, 
looking at the written word. Thus the sound is grafted on the 
spelling, and the French word is emancipated from the pronun- 
ciation of the mother-tongue. This practice has the further 
advantage of introducing a little relaxation into the lesson on 
soimd; the pupils are eager to know how the word is spelled 
and often the oddness of its orthography is an amusing surprise. 
In the case of polysyllabic words, care must be taken to lay 
stress on the tonic accent; as they are written on the blackboard, 
the accented syllable is underlined, to draw the attention of 
the class to it. At the end of the explanation, the books are 
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opened. Each lesson contains, under the heading «Pronon- 
ciation» a reading-exercise in which the words are grouped ac- 
cording to their sound, the new words coming after the old 
ones, which thus serve as models. The teacher first reads a 
column, and the whole class repeats after him ; then he allows 
some pupils to read alone, which they all like very much. This 
constitutes an excellent recapitulation exercise and may be 
gone through at the beginning of the next class period. These 
phonetic lists will also be of great service to the pupil in pre- 
paring his lesson and his dictation at home. They will often 
enable him to recover the right pronunciation of a word. 

Our lesson in pronunciation would be incomplete if it bore 
only on separate words. The same care is taken, the same pa- 
tience shown in repeating whole sentences. Their rhythm is 
well brought out; they are spoken slowly at first, the natural 
movement of speech being reached gradually. Now and then 
one also writes a sentence on the blackboard, underlining the 
words on which a stress is laid; this to coxmteract the tendency 
shown by the pupils to accent all words equally, when read- 
ing. And to make liaisons more sensible, they are indicated by 
a curved Une connecting the final consonant of one word with 
the initial vowel of the following one. Then the sentence is 
read, first by the teacher. When the moment has come for the 
pupil to be called on to read it from his book, in correcting the 
tadi, for instance, one must not forget to invite him to glance 
over the whole sentence before opening his mouth. As the 
sentence is short, he at once grasps its meaning, and, having 
often heard it before, thanks also to the habit created by 
the above-mentioned exercise, he can read it without stam- 
mering. 

A single recitation is not sufficient to fix forever the pro- 
nunciation of a word or the rhythm of a sentence. They re- 
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quire to be heard very frequently, and this is why the teacher 
conducts his class-work in French. Dictation, besides, will 
bring them up again unceasingly. It is a marvelous instru- 
ment for the cultivation of the ear. At times your speech is 
addressed to an audience some of whom are not attending to 
your words. When dictated to, they are all forced to listen, 
for they have to write what they are going to hear. The les- 
son provides another opportunity for recalling the sounds. We 
have seen with what care it has previously to be prepared in 
class, and that the teacher always reads it aloud before the 
recitation begins. The same precaution has to be taken in the 
case of the task. For a fairly long time it is only the teacher 
who reads the sentences during the correction, the class having 
but to listen and repeat after him as they correct. Needless to 
say, in every exercise in which the pupils have to speak, the 
slightest mistakes they make in pronunciation are to be 
pointed out, the corrected word is to be repeated by the teacher 
and then by the whole class, for often the mistake made by one 
would have been made by others. 

In what tone is our teaching of pronunciation to be given? 
It is certainly a mistake always to raise one's voice. It is suf- 
ficient that our words should reach distinctly the pupil farthest 
from us; and our elocution must always endeavor to imitate 
the natural tone of conversation. It is chiefly while dictating 
that many teachers raise their voices. Not only do they thus 
tire themselves to no purpose, but their delivery also loses 
some of its distinctness and flexibility. They are debarred 
from those inflections and cadences by which the ear is in- 
terested and trained to a finer discrimination of articulate 
sounds. And it is also important that the teacher should pre- 
vent the pupils from speaking too loud, especially in a collective 
exercise, so as to be able to distinguish false notes, and more 
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easily to know if any lazy or absent performer's voice is want- 
ing in the chorus. 

There will be found in La Classe en Franqais neither what is 
called in French «prononciation figur6e»,^ nor texts in phonetic 
script. I must give the reasons for which I have abstained 
from using either of these systems, because, if very few in 
France, their adherents are numerous in foreign countries. 
«La prononciation figur6e», is but a rough approximation, a 
«pis-aller» ^ for those studying without a teacher. As for 
phonetic notation which employs a special alphabet, the use of 
it should be avoided. It is cumbersome and useless. It is a 
temporary substitute which only delays the spelling-lesson; 
and, calling for the study of supplementary characters, it re- 
tards the progress of the class. The irregularities of spelling 
it does away with are not very dangerous stumbling-blocks if 
the teacher fixes the pronunciation of a word before he writes 
it, and then imposes the pronunciation on the spelling in the 
way shown above. What is more serious is that phonetic 
spelling leads to making the teaching of pronunciation rely on 
reading, thus substituting a monotonous elocution — jerky, 
hard, and inexpressive — for the brisk, buoyant, fluent sen- 
tence of conversation modulated and measured according to 
the genius of the foreign tongue. Excellent teachers who 
use it labor under an illusion when they attribute the success 
of their teaching to it. That success is wholly owing to the 
perfection of their own pronunciation, to the insistence with 
which they fix the sound before writing it, and the continual 
use they make of the foreign tongue in conducting their class- 
work. The teachers who have not enough patience to form 

' « Prononciation figur6e» «■ pronunciation rqjresented by the letters and 
sounds of the mother-tongue. 
' «Pis*aller» » what is adopted for want of a better thing. 
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the pupil's ear and give flexibility to his vocal organs by con- 
stant audition and repetition, free from all written symbols, 
will not find in phonetic notation the auxiliary which will re- 
lieve them of a tiresome work. Nor can such as have a faulty 
pronunciation count upon it to teach correct pronimciation. 

By employing the methods and taking the precautions I 
have noted, and by constantly using the foreign language for 
conducting his class as well as for the explanation of words, 
the teacher who pronounces well will obtain a very satisfactory 
pronunciation from his pupils. After the sounds have been 
well defined in separate words, it is, indeed, only by hearing 
them continually in the living sentence that the ear can acquire 
quickness and exactness. And this takes place practically 
without the teacher's knowing it. One day, toward the fourth 
month, he becomes suddenly aware that the pupils grasp at 
once rapidly spoken words and that their tongues are getting 
loosened. 

Our class must absolutely pronounce well. A living lan-h 
guage is really known only when it can be spoken fluently ( 
without too strong a native accent, and understood when f 
spoken. Further, the phonetic work of the class has a favor- ' 
able influence on the study as a whole. While fixing the sound 
of a word the meaning of which is clear, you fix the meaning, 
and the studying of the rhythm of the sentence inscribes its • 
fonn on U» mlory. A U P-onundation giv« a p«pB y/ 
greater facility in learning and more assurance in speaking. It 
increases his taste for his work. Children are proud of being 
able to understand the foreign language, and express them- 
selves in it with ease and enough purity of accent. They soon 
understand, too, that they are learning something that will one 
day be as useful as it is agreeable to possess. 

All these results of a methodical teaching of pronunciation 
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are well worth seeking; and they are for the teacher the reward 
of a few months' patience and tenacity. He who has some 
little experience of modem-language classes is, moreover, well 
aware that it is during the first year's study that a solid ground- 
ing in pronunciation must be given. Afterwards, it is too late; 
the pupil has acquired bad habits which it is almost impossible 
to eradicate. 



CHAPTER Vm 

OPPOSITION OF THE METHODS— A LITTLE HISTORY — 

THE PLACE OF OUR ELEMENTARY TEACHING 

IN SCHOOL EDUCATION 

The method I have just developed is thus nothing else but the 
natural method systematized and adapted to the classroom, 
i t is strengthened, in proportion as practical acquaintance with 
the language becomes wider and surer, by precepts always for- 
mulated in that language, on the one hand; and, on the other, 
by the exercises in use in the lower classes for the study of the 
mother-tongue. 

Thus it is opposed to the gr ammatical met hod which gives 
nilfis ppre^^^j^rfi nvf^|- 1^<^^. and, in order to fix them, resorts to 
translation from and into the mother-tongue — a method which, 
for centuries, has been current in the teaching of the dead lan- 
guages, whence it was transplanted into modem-language 
classes at their creation. It tends to disappear from the latter 
in every country. Some timidity is still shown in abandoning 
it, and that is not to be wondered at. It is difficult to throw 
off the yoke of long-standing authority, and disagreeable to 
give up old habits. And it is wished to letain something of 
the old method. 

A great number of teachers, if they admit that the teaching 
of languages must be based upon practice, that the grammar 
must follow the language and that one should not seek to fix the 
latter otherwise than by d irect oral and written exercise s, as 
well as by constantly using it in condu ctin g the clas s, prefer 
nevertheless to use the mother-tongue lor the explanation of 
words. They find this so simple, so rapid, so precise a means. 
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Why, say they, should translation not be employed in explain- 
ing a word if it does not go beyond a rapid indication of its 
meaning, if it is never undertaken for its own sake, and conse- 
quently takes but a very small part of the time which should 
be given up to practice in the foreign tongue? It is certain that 
the use of translation, thus limited, does not make it impossi- 
ble to obtain appreciable results. But it is stopping halfway. 
A direct explanation, too, may be rapid and clear; all that 
is required is a little experience and attention. And it is 
more effective, since any recurrence to translation has the 
effect of restricting the use of the language taught, of doing 
away with the frequent and natural rehearsal of old words 
when employed to find out the meaning of new ones, of slacken- 
ing the attention of the class, and lessening the interest of the 
lesson. 

Some would go further in the use of translation. They think 
that written exercises in translation from and into the foreign 
language are necessary, not only to check the results obtained, 
but also to consolidate them. That opinion is without any 
foundation. I t is always repetition that fixes a word in the 
memory . Now the direct written exercises that I propose se- 
cure a much more frequent repetition of words than that ob- 
tained, in the same time, by means of translation exercises. 
And one must also take into consideration the facts — which 
are of no small importance — that the former are much more 
interesting than the latter, and that they accustom the pupil 
to think in the foreign language. As to checking results, that 
is just as well done by direct exercises and dictation. No trans- 
lating is done in the class in which the mother-tongue is taught, 
and upon which ours is modeled, yet the teacher can tell which of 
his pupils knows the language the best. One of my colleagues 
said to me one day — it was in a class of beginners, toward the 
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eighth month: " I see that your pupils understand you, and al- 
ready use all the little sentences of the book well, in the dififer- 
ent exercises you put them through. But can one be sure of 
the accuracy of their grammatical knowledge if it is not tested 
by means of translation?" I answered affirmatively, and to 
satisfy my visitor, I immediately composed an exercise to be 
translated into the foreign language, containing about ten de- 
tached sentences, each of which embodied one of the essential 
forms of that language. The translation was done quickly, in 
no more time than necessary to write it. I handed the exer- 
cises to my colleague, who examined them while I was finish- 
ing the lesson. At the end of the class, he said to me: " I know 
all I want now. These exercises are nearly all quite right. 
Allow me to take them away with me; I should like to show 
them to a friend who does not believe at all in the direct 
method." I had on that occasion given a translation to be 
done into the foreign tongue rather than one into the mother- 
tongue, for of these two means of ascertaining a pupil's knowl- 
edge, the former is imdoubtedly the better. So I do not think 
that written translation exercises should be practiced in a class 
of beginners. There is no need of them, and they have the 
serious drawback of limiting the use of the language taught at 
a time when it should be as constant as possible. 

The method of teaching a language by practice is by no 
means new. It has often been employed or asked for even in 
the study of the dead languages. Let us cast a glance over 
the history of the pedagogy of languages. 

Roger Ascham says in his Schoolmaster: " All languages, both 
learned and mother-tongue, should be gotten only by imita- 
tion. For as ye use to hear, so ye use to speak; if ye hear no 
other, ye speak not yourself, and whom ye only hear, of them 
ye only learn." 
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At the College of Strasbourg, under the direction of Sturm/ 
one of the most famous pedagogues of the sixteenth century, 
whose teaching drew thither thousands of students every year, 
the Latin teachers were forbidden to address the boys in Ger- 
man, even in the lowest classes. The Jesuits long employed 
a method which bore a close resemblance to that of Sturm, 
and Latin was ^oken in all their classes. 

Montaigne,^ who was taught Latin by some of the most 
brilliant Latinists of the Renaissance, tells us how he had 
learned it: " For myself, I was more than six years old before 
I understood one word more of French or of the P^rigord^ 
dialect than I did of Arabic; and without method, without 
book, grammar or rules, without whipping and without tears, I 
had learnt as pure Latin as my schoohnaster knew. My pre- 
ceptors have often told me that I had that language so ready 
at hand that they feared to accost me.'* Indeed, Montaigne's 
case is not an ordinary one. He knew no language whatever 
when he was taught Latin which was, in a manner, his mother- 
tongue. But it is interesting to observe that his learned teach- 
ers did not think it expedient to have recourse to granmiatical 
rules to enlighten and fortify their teaching. 

A century later we find a very skillful teacher, LefSvre de 
Saumur,* who strongly protests against what Montaigne 
called *' the fashion of colleges,'' where translation into Latin 
was taken up at the very beginning of the study. '* I was care- 
ful, says Lefevre, ^^ not to follow the ordinary method which is 
to begin by translating into Latin. I have ever thought it 
strange that such a method should be used in initiating chil- 

' See Farrar's Essays on a Liberal Education, ^ Essays, bk. i, ch. xxv. 
' The P^rigord is the name of the French province where Montaigne was 
tred. 

* Lefevre, MHhode pour apprcndre les humaniUs, 
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dren ia the knowledge of Latin, for after all that tongue is like 
any other." Lef^vre employed his method with his daughter, 
the celebrated Mme. Dacier, who acquired the wide knowledge 
she had of Latin without having once in her life translated 
French into Latin. 

Later on, Locke, in his Thoughts concerning Education, 
criticizes very severely the teaching of languages by rules, as 
was commonly practiced in his time in grammar schools. 
'' The ordinary way,'' he says, " of learning Latin in a gram- 
mar school is that which, having had thoughts about, I can- 
not be forward to encourage. The method I imagine the eas- 
iest is to trouble the child with no grammar at all, but to have 
Latin, as English has been, without the perplexity of rules, 
talked iiito him." And Locke asks that, failing a teacher able 
to speak good Latin, the child should be enabled to read some 
easy and pleasant book by means of an interlinear translation; 
but he considers this to be less effective than practice in con- 
versation. Farther on he adds: " Languages are to be learned 
by rote, and a man who does not speak English or Latin per- 
fectly by rote, so that having thought of the thing he would 
speak of, his tongue, of course, without thought of rule or gram- 
mar, falls into the proper expression and idiom of that language, 
does not speak it well, nor is master of it. And I would fain 
have any one name to me that tongue, that any one can learn, 
or speak as he should do, by the rules of grammar. Languages 
were made not by rules, or art, but by accident, and the com- 
mon use of the people. And he that will speak them well has 
no other rule but that; nor anything to trust to but his memory, 
and the habit of speaking after the fashion learned from those 
that are allowed to speak properly, which in other words is 
only to speak by rote." 

In France in the eighteenth century, Dumarsais, an eminent 
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grammarian, adopted Locke's views; he has developed them 
with great clearness in his MUhode raisonnie pour apprendre la 
langue latine: *^ First of all," says he, '* I get the children to 
learn the Latin names of all the sensible things that strike 
their imagination. I also get them to learn a few conversa- 
tional sentences, which gives them a great taste for Latin." 
With the help of an interlinear translation, Dumarsais next 
gets his pupils to read a Latin text, arranged according to the 
French construction and without any inversions. Dalembert,^ 
in his exposition of Dumarsais' method, writes the following 
lines: ^* M. Dimiarsais has no diificulty in showing the advan- 
tages of his method over the ordinary method. The drawbacks 
of the latter are the speaking to children of cases, moods, and 
concord, without any preparation, and without their being 
able to feel the use of what they are being taught; the giving 
them, next, very intricate rules of syntax which they have to 
apply in turning French into Latin; the wish to force their minds 
to produce at a time when they are only fit to receive; the tiring 
them, in seeking to instruct them; and tiie giving tiiem a dis- 
taste for study at an age when one should think of nothing 
but making it attractive. In a word, in the ordinary method^ 
Latin is taught much as if a man, to teach a child to speak, 
should set about it by showing him the mechanism of the or- 
gans of speech. M. Dumarsais imitates, on the contrary, him 
who would first teach speech, and then explain the mechanism 
of the organs. Nothing seems to me to be more rational than 
this method, more in conformity with the natural development 
of the mind, and better calculated to abridge difficulties." 

I might quote many other men of great authority who, aftei 
Dumarsais, have deemed that languages should not be taught 
by rules and translation from the mother-tongue, but rather 

^ Dalembert, Eloge de Dumarsais, 
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by practice, the rules being added gradually when the uses to 
which they apply are already fazoiliar to the mind. That this 
is the method that should be adopted by the teacher of a living 
language appears to me beyond the possibility of a doubt. 
Should not his aim be, as it was that of the great Latin teach- 
ers of the sixteenth century, when Latin was still the language 
of philosophy, erudition, and science, to teach his pupils to 
speak, read, and write the language he teaches? And if Jbie 
succeeds in doing this, he will at the same time have secured 
for his teaching an honorable place in school education. But 
respecting this, I hasten to say that one should be modest, and 
beware of the gratuitous assumption that school-work has a 
sovereign action in the development of the intellectual facul- 
ties. It has been said with justice that geometry has never 
cured any one of unsoundness of judgment ; and in the yearly 
reports we see the teachers persist in not granting a good 
memory, quickness of mind or imagination to pupils who were 
deficient in these qualities on their entering the school. One 
should be satisfied, I think, when one is certain of having given 
children a taste for study and contributed to strengthening in 
them the habit of applying themselves steadily and methodi- 
cally to their work. 

A modem-language teacher may be certain of this. Let 
us look into a class conducted according to the principles of the 
direct method. The teacher explains the new lesson. The 
pupils, amused or serious, listen to him attentively. The way 
in which they are taught the names of sensible things and ac- 
tions is a sort of play in which they delight and all wish to share. 
The examples which illustrate the function of a grammatical 
word, the description which calls up an absent object, the defi- 
nition which gives the meaning of a moral or an abstract word, 
are so many riddles which they are eager to solve and which 
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put their sagacity to the test. The pupil s soon learn in this 
i/xlass that ^/^Tif^^jp^ pffonfi|^y i jg neces sary on the one hand to 
grasp the sounds, on the other to follow in the foreign language 
the associations of ideas which are to lead them up to the mean- 
ing of the new word* They know that a moment's inatten- 
tion will prevent their sharing with their comrades the joy of 
having understood. This privation is, moreover, a little hu- 
miliation for them, and so their self-love contributes to stim- 
ulate their attention. 

And these pupils do not remain inactive. The pleasure 
they have felt in exercising their sagacity and extending their 
knowledge by listening to the teacher is followed by the per- 
haps greater one of speaking in their turn, of being actors after 
having been spectators. When they have acquired a little 
assurance they like to express themselves in the foreign tongue. 
So all of them want to give orders, put questions, and play a 
part in the little scenes got up by the teacher to bring into 
play the substance of his lesson. Nothing is better calculated 
to accustom them to think in the foreign language than thus 
to gratify this love of activity which is one of the chief traits 
of their nature. Correcting their own task or a school-fellow's 
dictation also calls them to action while involving responsibil- 
ity. It is curious to see with what exactness and probity 
they do this work, in order to deserve your confidence. 

Their application is not confined to the classroom; it is re- 
newed at home by means of the lessons to be learned, the tasks 
to be done, the dictations and rehearsals to be prepared. The 
first lessons are very short, and as they have been carefully 
pronounced beforehand in class, but a slight exertion of the 
memory is needed to fix them. By thus sparing our pupils 
long, toilsome lessons we more surely obtain coiTectness of 
pronunciation, clearness, and intelligence of elocution. Direct 
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tasks are very important. Answering or drawing up a varied 
series of questions, separating the constituent parts of a sen- 
tence, changing its form or putting its verb into another tense, 
finding out for an incomplete sentence the word which estab- 
lishes the true connection between the ideas, building up 
original sentences which are to contain a given word, applying 
the rules of agreement, giving little descriptions, definitions, 
etc., are exercises which, while fixing more strongly what has 
been learned in class, foster in various ways the pupils' mental 
activity and without exceeding their powers. That is why 
they like them, and do them regularly and carefully. They 
like still better to prepare their dictation, in which they are 
determined not to make any mistakes, and draw up those lists 
which are to be used in the word-competition, and which they 
fill with questions as subtle as they can find. These two exer- 
cises excite a great emulation in the class; I know no other to 
which they apply themselves with such eagerness and perse- 
verance. 

The action of all these direct exercises is singularly furthered 
by the natural taste children have for the study of living lan- 
guages. They are delighted to hear those new sounds, which 
so often seem strange to them; they are proud of being able to 
reproduce them in their turn. To this musical pleasure is 
added the feeling they early have of the utility of the lan- 
guage that is spoken to them, that they will soon be able to 
speak themselves in a foreign country. This feeling, which 
they never have in the case of other subjects, at any rate to 
the same extent, quickens still more their desire to learn. 

Is it necessary to add that this direct teaching which pro- 

% p ceeds from the knowri j tn the, unknow n, fr om the concrete to 

t he absfr&g t, ir omthe simple to the comple x, — and these are 

not idle words, — has all the qualities of a rigorous method? 
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It does not allow die teacher to place at the very beginning 
of the study, out of pure caprice or under pretense of giving 
more elevation to his teaching, difficult texts, as regards lan- 
guage and thought, which one sees so often introduced with 
the help of translation. It imposes simplid ty, c learnes s, and 
measure, without which, especially with children, no teaching 
can have any real value. 

Let the teacher of a living language resolutely reject the 
method generally in use at the present time in the dead- 
language class; both its spirit and its ways are inappropriate 
to the modem-language dass. He is sometimes asked to 
contribute to the teaching of the mother- tongue. This is 
rather surprising. He could not, even if he would. The 
mother-tongue is learned by good conversation, the reading 
of good authors, and the different exercises employed in the 
classes of the competent teachers. The help their colleague, 
the modem-language teacher, can lend them by means of 
translation from the foreign language into English, is insig- 
nificant, not to say kiexistent. He should, therefore, avoid 
sacrificing to unjustified pretensions the ^ectiveness of his 
own teaching, and its educative value which is entirely de- 
pendent on this eiectiveness. 
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Que, relative pronoun, 79; conjunction, 

108. 
Questions, put on a sentence, a text, 68; 

to be foimd, the answers being given, 

69; original, 69. 
Qui, interrogative and relative pronoun, 

how taught, 79. 
Qtwique, how taught, 118. 



Regarder, conjugated, 54. 
Riponse, explanation of, 37. 
Reviews, 138. 

Roger Ascham, quoted, 153. 
Roue, explanation of, 20. 



Sans, explanation of, 100, 

Savoir, how taught, 39. 

Shapes, how taught, 46. 

Si, conjunction, no. 

Spelling, how taught, 133. 

Sturm, quoted, 154. 

Substances, names of, how taught, 23- 

26. 
Summary process, 13. 
Sur, 95. 
Suspensive (or surprise) method, 31. 
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Temps {combim de), explaiuttioii of, 

28. 

Time-tabler i4i> 
Translation, discussed, 151*153. 
Tricoter, 36. 
Tromper (w), 46. 

Tutoiementf why not brought in early, 
8. 



Uses of things to be indicated, 15. 

UiUe, $0, 



Veniff a Gallicism, 7. 

Verb, pivot of the sentence, 6; verbs 

explained, 39-46. 
Vide, 49. 
Vieux, 49. 
Vocabulary, program of, in La Classe 

en Pran^aiSf 4-6; how taught, 11-53; 

vocabulary of a little Parisian, xo. 
Voter, $i, 
Vouloir, how taught, 38, 
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Word-competition, 138. 
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